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only added weight to Mao Tse-tung’s declara 
tion that Formosa had, in 1950, to be formally 
brought under Chinese sovereignty The 
Chinese will also demand a full share in the 
settlement and rehabilitation of Korea 

It is enough to state these terms to see the 
‘lemma of the United Nations. If these are 
the minimum demands so be expected from the 
victorious Chinese, they appear to be more than 
ihe maximum which could be hoped from the 
United States in its present mood. The first 
cbjective must, therefore, be to gain time and 
prevent the militarists plunging us into a world 
war. That means a Cease-Fire, and the imme 
diate opening of local negotiations. The large 
issues are probably better discussed in terms 
of the wider range of the proposed Four 
Power talks. The future of Korea is only part 
of a general settlement of the Far East, includ 
ing the Japanese Treaty which as many of us 
have long urged, should be negotiated by all 
the Pacific Powers. The first step towards deal 
ing with the appallingly dangerous problems 
that follow from the United Nations defeat in 
Korea 1s probablyto put the Far East first on the 
agenda for the Four-Power 
under discussion in Paris 


conference 
It is regrettable that 
American pressure seems to be resulting in a 
ruit and arm “independent 
Western Germany 
before the Conference meets. 


now 


decision to re 
brigade 


groups in even 


Armaments and Raw Materials 

The talks between President Truman and Mr 
Attlee have naturally included also the critical 
question of the scarcities of raw material supplies 
which have developed, since the beginning of the 
Korea affair, as a result of hoarding and panicky 
or speculative buying. The Council of O.F.E.¢ 
issued a set of recommendations to 
countries, urging them to make special 


has now 
memb« 

efforts both to increase production of commodi 
ties, such as coal, coke, iron ore and pulp, in 
whose case output within the Marshall Plan area 
is an important world factor, and also to pro 
mote a effective utilisation and recovery 


of such things as ferrous scrap and waste paper 


mio4re 
It is clear, however, that none of these proposals 
with the problem: raw 
material shortage cannot be overcome by plan 


is adequate to cope 


t 


ning within the confines of Europe alone 


The most threatening scarcities relate to three 


groups —wool ind 


the 
and k id 


ind cotton, sulpbur and pulp, 


non-ferrous metals—zinc, nickel, copper 


Not only does the recent ‘ 
United 
l am ashire 


trategiic 


curtailment by the States of cotton 


exports confront with the risk of 


unemployment: even though there ts talk in 
Washington of restricting the consumpuon by 
factories of metals and sulphur, the root of the 
trouble lies in U.S. stock-piling for war pur 
So long as American buying goes on at 
O.E.E.C. to 


expect the overseas members of the sterling area 


poses 


the present rate, it 1s useless for 
to pay much heed to pleas for allocations of 


Whether it will 


in the case of 


materials in Europe's favour 


prove possible to revive a short 
list of absolutely vital materials, something on 
the lines of the war-time Combined Resource :s 
Board depends doubtless on the rate of Amer! 
can progress towards a completely regimented 


“ready for war” economy 


There are elements in Washington who would 
advocate that American stock-piling should be 
1 first priority, and that allocations of materials 
to Europe should take the form of shipments 
from U.S. stocks, consigned specifically, under 
American supervision, to European munition 
plants. Such a scheme would be quite unaccept- 
able on this side of the Atlantic. Armed strength 
for the Atlantic Pact cannot be secured at the 
cost of unemployment and civilian industries 
ruined by raw material shortages in Western 
Europe. If it is not made adequately plain by 
Sir Edwin Plowden, we trust that this point will 
be rubbed in by the O.E.E.C. Mission which is 
following in Mr. Attlee’s tracks. 


The Schuman Plan Drags On 


Seven months after M. Schuman mooted his 
proposals for the pooling of West European coal 
and steel resources, the negotiating Govern 
ments are reported to be at last approaching 
agreement. The delegate committee in Paris 
has had to pick its careful way through many 
conflicting interests; the greatest obstacle to 
agreement, no doubt, has been the fact that the 
proposals were put forward at a time of coal and 
steel surplus but have had to meet, since rearma 
ment, a shortage in both commodities. West 
German financial newspapers—well-informed 
all through these negotiations by convenient 
leakages from Paris—were saying only a few 
days ago that all the big difficulties were now 
overcome, and that a treaty of 70 Articles would 
be ready for approval by a committee of Minis 
ters early in December. 

Last minute objections, however, come from 
both the Belgians and Italians. What seems to 
have happened is that the Germans and the 
French—the two big producers in the proposed 
agreement—have long since reached a modus 
wvend: convenient to themselves, and are now 
engaged in “ pressuring ” their weaker partners 
Ihe Belgians, for instance, are being asked to 
reduce by five million tons the production from 
their high-cost pits, but are apparently unwill 
ing to agree to a reduction of more than one 
million tons. On their side, the Italians have 
asked for the inclusion in the “Schuman Plan 
area’ of at least Algeria and preferably of the 
whole of North Africa, since it is from these 
territories that Italy takes her supplies of ore 
If North Africa were not to be included in the 
Plan, how could Italy be 
at Schuman Plan” 


sure of access to ore 
prices? Although Algeria 
is a Department of metropolitan France, the 
French are sticking to their refusal to allow the 


territory to be included within the jurisdiction 


of the Plan; they are now hinting that they arc 
prepared to afford Italy preferential treatment 
rhe 


which can scarcely be 


there lowness of these negotiations, 
concluded this vear, .is 
in somewhat striking contrast with the speed at 
which M. Schuman tried to rush through the 
wiginal proposal, and to carry British consent 


umost overnight 


Fuel and Power 
If he i 
' 


will not encourage the public to p'ice too much 


wise, the Minister of Fuel and Power 
reliance on the miners’ response to his appe 

Truc, last 
nore than 


for more extensive Saturday shifts 


Saturday, with 606 pits open—229 


The Net 
1 the previous Saturday—output reached 
about 270,000 tons. This was 40,000 tons 
higher than the Saturday output at the corres- 
ponding date lasi year, but total production for 
the week was still below the output at the 
beginning of last December. December always 
shows a tise in output, as the miners naturally 
want to make rnoney to carry them over Christ- 
It is only when the “bull weeks” come 
to an end after the holidays that it will be pos- 
ible to judge how much is being gained by 
Saturday working. It is an uneconomic way of 
ncreasing output, and may, in the long run, 
eact adversely on effort during the rest of the 
weck. Certainly this device is no substitute for 
nore effective steps to check the decline in 
manpower and to speed up capital investment 
n the long-term reconstruction plan 
That further capital investment is needed also 
in the field of electric power is made plain by 
the latest report, issued this week, by the British 
Electricity Authority. Lord Citrine and his col- 
leagues give a depressing picture of prospects 
unless the present programmes for new generat 
ing plant can be speedily increased. Unless 
capacity is expanded by at least 1.8 Mn. kw. 
annually, “it will be many years . . . before full 
can be given at all times.” Moreover, 
apart from generation, the authority is emphatic 
that the present rate of capital expenditure 
approved is insufficient to meet the industry’s 
needs. There could not be clearer proof of the 
insanity, for this country, of giving over-riding 
priority to expenditure on armaments. 


Stutesman and Nation, December 9, 1950 
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Mystery Resignation 

Coming so soon after the publication of the 
Coal Board’s long-awaited ten-year production 
plan, the abrupt resignation of Sir Eric Young, 
the Board Member in charge of production, 
naturally caused widespread speculation as to 
its cause. Mr. Noel-Baker’s replies to questions 
in the House did nothing to clear up the 
If, as he said, there was no question 
of any “difference of opinion about the present 
the present constitution” of the 
N.C.B., why did Sir Eric decide to quit? It is 
that the Meco-Moore coal-cutter, with 
whose pioneering development work he was 
associated both before and after his appoint- 
ment to the Board, has not proved to be as 


mystcrv. 
polucy OF 


true 


much of a panacea for production troubles as 
was hoped by those who, like Sir Eric, pressed 
for its more extensive use ; but this hardly seems 
in adequate explanation for his departure, nor 
is there any evidence that the Ministry was 
dissatisfied with the ten-year plan. His 
seems likely be Mr. E. H. Browne, 
his licutenant in the Production Department. 
Unfortunately, neither he nor Sir Eric (whose 
previous experience had confined to a 
roup of rich Midland pits, with no labour prob- 
lems) seems to have been very successful in 
winning the confidence of the who 
credit them both, however unfairly, with deter- 
Geottrey 


suc- 


cessor 


dbecn 


, 
} 


nuners, 
mination to “ save costs at all costs.” 
Lloyd certainly put his finger on a very weak 
spot in the present set-up of the Bi yard when he 
drew the Minister’s attention to the lack, at 
present, of any mining engineer in its member- 
ship. What the Board needs urgently is leader- 
ship which will inspire contact with the miners 
at pit committee lev 
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and Natio 
The Durham Imbroglio 

The attempt of the Durham County ¢ 
tO insist 


trade 


on all its employees belonging to a 
union or professional associauion was 
plainly ill-advised. Professional workers, though 
they are often ready enough to seek a monopoly 
of employment for those holding particular pro 
fessional qualifications, are very touchy about 
any insistence that they shall belong to an asso 
ciation as a condition of employment. Manual 
workers often take a different view, because they 
feel that those who profit by the results of col 
lective bargaining are “ blacklegging’ 
they also bear their share in its costs 

sional workers for the most part do aot regard 
collective bargaining as the primary purpose of 
their and in many dislike 
being reminded that these do act as trace 
unions on their behalf. This being so, 
attempt by an employer——and above all by an 
employing body under Labour control—to 
enforce membership is bound to stir up troubk 
and can yield no benefits to make the trouble 
worth provoking 


unless 


associations, cases 


any 


In the present instance the 
Minister of Health has no power to order the 
County Council to withdraw its order, but he 
15 quite right in expressing disapproval of it 
The only cases in which compulsory trade 
unionism is justified are those in which a body 
of workers, already almost completely organised 
feels so strongly against working side by side 
with non-unionists that good industrial relations 
become impossible without 100 per cent. mem- 
bership. There is no evidence that any such 
feeling exists among the professional employees 
of the Durham County Council: indeed, there is 
strong evidence that it does not. The Council's 
c-affirmation of its policy was unwise 


Landlord and Tenant 


The Leasehold Property Bill, 
had its Second Reading, is a 
of petty temporising with a big problem 


which 

good 

Dur 

ing the next two years, tenants of shops whose 

leases expire may apply to the Co 
their 


without alteration of ren 


inty Court 
yearly 


yurt 
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basis, 


tenancy on a 
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show that the shopkeeper has not been a respon 
sible tet he has been offered alternative 

that the 
reconstructed 


“greater hardship’ 


1ant, tha 
nodation 
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premises are to be 
or that an 

would cause than its 
refusal. In the case of residential property, all 
occupiers of dwellings whose leases (of twenty- 


sion 


two) 
end 


it alteration 


me years and over 1eXt 


to have the leases extended to the 


expire during the 
years are 
of the two-year period—again witho 


This will at least shelve the acute prob- 


would otherwise be 1 
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Positions of Strength? 


It would be a grave mistake either to attribute 
the collapse in Korea to the hubris of a single 
American general or to imagine that the dis 
missal of MacArthur could redress the situation. 
What has fallen to pieces in the course of a 
few days is not merely the strategy of one’ cam 
paign but the whole edifice of American foreign 
policy summed up in the two phrases “ the mili 
tary containment of Communism” and “negotia 
tions only from positions of strength.” A spec 
tacular defeat, which imperils our whole posinon 
throughout the Far East, has been necessary to 
prove the correctness of the Socialist warnings 
that this policy was a facade which could only 
lead to sheer disaster. The U.S.A. is learning 
the hard way, and it remains to be seen if 
Mr. Truman in his talks with Mr. Attlee has 
drawn the right conclusion from this terribk 
lesson. 

we reached 
The Korean campaign began as a 
United Nations police action whose only object 
was to prevent a general war by crushing a 
minor act of local Our aim last 
July was not to demonstrate to China and 
Russia our overwhelming military strength, but” 
a in the case of the Berlin air-lift, to show that 
diplomacy by duress does not pay 


First, however, let us see how 


this plight 


aggression 


In this way 
it was hoped that a situation would be created 
in which a negotiated settlement of the Korean 
achieved. Gradually, however, 
this moderate Anglo 
American aim was swollen and distorted into 
the umptuou 
Chinese Communi 


issue could be 
during this autumn 


pre objective of “containing” 
n by military force 
Korea 


on equal terms y 


the 


Instead 


of seeking a situation in which would 
enable us to 
Chinese 


came dizzy 


negotiate 
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and ssians, Americans be 
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te dream of enforcing 
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in the cold Paciie war 

Pentagon and the 
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i) in German into a 
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United 
ws an insane American 


ot power politic Th 


note sixteen thy 1 miles 


Wh 


URE 


merican bases van as 


Nations resistance to ended 
plomacy 
gamble has failed, and 
we are now compelled either to st a world 


positon 


gamble in th 


War or to m our way out 


of calamitou 


MM a 
weakne 
Not unnaturally there 
* Munich.” tinate! 
Soviet Nazism ar 


draw this politically illiterate 


is talk r Eastern 


Those who od equate 


Communism with t ound 1o 

and in 
il dangers 
talin were 


domina- 


parail 


s* doing to blind themselves to the 1 


It on 


with which we are faced 


another Hitler bent 


merely 
tion and arousing 


passionalc 


otic resistance 
wherever his armies move! If only Communism 
significant than the 
the Nazis uns 
German domination 

One of the delusions 
in to this crisis ts the idea that 


1950s 


were nothing mor bogus 


} , } whi l . f,,1] 
ideology with which recessiully 


tried to cloak their aims of 


and German exploitation! 


which has led us 


we can achieve the right policy in the 


merely by doing the opposite of the appease 
ment which dragged us down in the 1930s. This 
idea, first proclaimed at Fulton by Mr. Churchill, 
is the prime cause from which MacArthurism 
and MacArthur’s own disastrous strategy 
springs. If we continue to base our policy upon 

the best we can now hope for is to patch 
up a humiliating Far Eastern “ Munich” and 
to achieve a breathing space for rearmament 
before World War II comes upon us. 

To break this fatal chain of cause and effect, 
we must stop recriminations about the past and 
conduct an inquest on our own delusions. The 
military containment of National Socialist Ger- 
many was physically possible, first, because the 
non-Nazi world was amply strong enough to 
build an iron girdle round Germany, and, 
secondly, because National Socialism was not 
a liberative or revolutionary force in any part 
of the world. Today the non-Communist 
Powers may have the physical strength to smash 
Russia in a world war—though even this is 
extremely doubtful; but they certainly cannot 
outmatch the Eastern bloc in a rearmament race 
without causing the war they are trying to pre- 
vent No democratic Power, least of all 
America, can sustain the weight of rearmament 
now proposed to Congress for more than a 
couple of years without succumbing to irresist- 
ible pressure for getting the war over. And 
directly a war starts, as the Korean disaster has 
imply displayed, the whole idea of a world-wide 
military containment of Communism is exposed 
as a puerile, logistical myth. If most of the 
American army has been thrown into Korea and 
succumbed, what chance is there of providing 
divisions to contain Communism all 
world ? 

In the second place, by concentrating on re 
armament as the instrument for combating 
Communism, the Americans overlook the glar 
ing fact that Communism wins its main victorie 
by exploiting the economic and social weak 
nesses of its 


sufhicient 


over the 


Wholesale rearmament 
ind the concomitant diplomacy by 
duress, so far from 


’ “noth 
renygtn 1s 


victims. 
nul: 
creating positions 


already 


creating 


The 


pos ition 


President Truman had just won his striking 
victory and was preparing to shift his fight for 
the Fair Deal from the hustings to Capitol Hill 
Iwo weeks ago, as I watched the Manhattan 


skyline drop away, they were setting the 


tage 
at Lake Success for the arrival of the Chinese 


Tait was jubilantly holding 


ling 


delegation; Senator 
assert his mastery of the 
Fair Deal seemed 
the Wallace campaign 
nited State 
fantastic prosperity, of the 

of McCarthy and then MacArt 

of Korea and the McCarran Act, and yea 

the Republicans, though 
opposition, have been calling a great 


a press conference i 
Republican caucus 
ilmost as 
Phe S 
been 


Hiss trials, 


and the 
remote 
two year in the 1 


years ol a 


which offici 


j 
the ¢ 
tf 


tunes to which the Administration ha 
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increasing weakness throughout the Western 
world. If, as the result of the Korean disastzr, 
the decision is taken to accelerate rearmament 
still further and to concentrate im particular on 
building up the armed strength of Western 
Europe, the results can be foretold with mathe- 
matical certainty. The social structure of every 
member of Western Union will be submitted to 
intolerable strain under the inflation caused by 
American purchases of raw materials and by 
he steady reduction of the standard of living. 
Simultaneously, the rearmament of Germany, 
achievable only by submitting to any and every 
German demand, will demoralise Germany’s 
neighbours and surrender power in Bonn to the 
extreme Nationalists. After two or three years 
some German general, playing the role of a 
European MacArthur, will then begin the march 
on Koenigsberg, under the guise of United 
Nations action to crush aggression; and the 
military facade will collapse with the same 
insane inevitability as it has in the Far East. 

The lesson of Korea, indeed, is a very simple 
The attempt to impose our will on the 
Communist ‘world by military strength can only 
lead to the collapse of Western democracy. 

‘he only effective instrument for combating 
Communism so far invented by the Western 
world was Marshall Aid, which, in countries 
capable of making wise use of it, did in part 
deal with the causes of Communism, the social 
and economic strains in Western economy and 
the demoralisation which accompanies them. 
The defeat imposed gratuitously upon us by 
General MacArthur—and by all those in 
Washington and London who condoned his 
solicies until it was too late—can be turned to 
100d account if it induces the Atlantic Powers 

halt before it is too late the panic rearmament 

lich they have undertaken, to accept in defeat 
fat accompli of Chinese Communism, which 
could have accepted with honour a year 
ago, and to turn all our energies back to the 
task which Mr. Marshall set us in his Harvard 
peech. If it makes us realise that a position of 
trength means a position of economic and social 
strength, and that military containment is a 
gh 
which the Western Powers must now pass will 
have been worth while 


heer delusion, the bitter humiliation throu 


Broken Spectrum 


[wo years ago, when I sailed from New York, 


to dance. On domestic issues, aided by allies 
in the Democratic camp, they have been able to 
block most of the Fair Deal programme. Helped 
by a boom in armaments, building and personal 
consumption, which has money in most 
pockets and reduced unemployment to a point 
where labour shortages are reappearing, the 
Republicans have had little difficulty in shifting 
the emphasis of U.S 
reform 


put 


politics away from the 
1948 to a 
tunist phobia which now pervade: 

American life. §S 


social controversy of Com- 


every facet 
they have increas 
the running in foreign policy 

ng the twin taunts of and 
pro-Communism” as force a sub- 
tantial part of their policy upon the Democrats 
ind to restrict the Administration’s freedom of 
July 25 


similarly, 


gly made by 


appeasement 


means to 


manceuvre. Since especially, the 





Na Decembe 


reactionary wing of each party—-backed by a 
avalanche of press and radio comment that vu 
tually excludes reasoned discussion alterna 
policies-—has seized the initiative 

The methods employed have varied with th: 
objective The McCarthy 
yielded excellent electoral dividends in severa 
key Strate it also helped to 


servant 


scandal not only 


intimidate civil 
and policy makers in offices far from 
the State Department. The McCarran Act, bad 
though it is, seems less frightening than the mad 
stampede of Representatives and Senators, 
many of whom freely admit that they never read 
the text, to capitulate to the hysteria in which 
If was passed In the universities, pressure was 
climaxed by the dismissal or forced resignation 
of a large number of faculty members from the 
University of California for their refusal to sign 
a humiliating and unnecessary oath. Such books 
as Red Channels, which list entertainers, writers 
and broadcasters with alleged Communist con- 
nections in the past or present, have a wide 
public circulation and are used by radio stations 
and lecture organisations as works of reference 
io find who shal! go on their blacklists. Com- 
piled by former employees of the F.B.1., who are 
now using their experience to set up on theit 
own account, such books have been shown to 
be full of inaccuracies and hibels. But they serve 
their purpose, just as the picketing of Death of 
a Salesman by the American Legion in Peoria 
Illinois, because of the supposed politics of its 
author, served to empty the theatre 
with 
properly 


The drive 


for conformity “true Americanism” is 


intensified : to qualify, the citizen 
a purity certificate from the Un- 
Committee, the National Association 
o! Manufacturers and the Hearst newspapers 
Among those unable to qualify, fear of the infor- 

strikes 


wo ild need 
American 


restraint even into private conver- 


consequences of all this are plain 
Though the hard core of American reaction is 
numerically small, its voice is loud and dominant 
It i 
veterans’ organisations are a good example 

which echo its policies and funnel out its propa- 


heard through many agencies—the various 


ganda to the public at large. It can create a 
political climate hostile to reasoned controversy 
or criticism because both press and radio are for 
the most part directed by its sympathisers 
There are few Americans apart from the resi- 
some big cities and the comparatively 
small group of college teachers and intellectual 
-—the kind of people who read the Nation or New 
Republi 
or hear dissenting opinions 
Is it surprising, then, that part of the 

spectrum has been dissolved? It runs in 
or less normal fashion from Right to Centre 
o the Left of Centre 
The Democratic Party, as the election campaign 


dents of 


who to-day have much chance to read 


more 
But 
confusion 


it breaks tnt 
hesitant and incoherent, lacking a 
i reluctant to 
epublican policy but driven 
piecemeal for fear that it 
hammer and the el 


en the G.O.P 
So long as anti-Communism remains the 


direction, swallow th 
whole, 
will be 

toral 
ixty-four dollar question in U.S. polit I 
bulk of the Democratic Party committed t 
arguing about the price rather than the principle 


t 
The same is true of most American liberal 


they must support American 


Convinced that . 
resistance to aggression, and all that this umplies 
in domestic and foreign affairs, they difler 
the Administration’s position to much the 
degree, on the Left a 
m the Right 


armament, 


trom 
ame 
the Republicans differ 
They are uneasy about German 
vbout loans to Franco or the 
restoration of ambassadors to Madrid, about the 
politica General MacArthur or about 
the more ludicrous and dangerous extensions of 
Red-baiting, just 

Hill ardently 


role of 


as the dichards on Capitol 
Some ol 
them argue optimistically that the good sense 
of the American people will eventually check 
the Red hunt and permit the Administration to 
resume a more “flexible” foreign policy I 


advocate such cause 


can see few signs of any such reversal of opinion 
the situation deteriorates, 
American liberals will become progressively less 


So long as world 
influential and more isolated; fragmented as they 
are, they can at best only fight rearguard actions 
The trade unions are the only organised group 
of importance, Left of Centre, and they have 
fought--especially the C.1.O. umions- 
bitter war against Communist factions in their 
own ranks and against the handful of unions 
still under Communist control that, in their suc 


such a 


cess, they too have run with the prevailing wind 

The upshet is that the anti-Communist cat- 
paign is achieving its main objective. The 
reasons which prompt a union leader or a liberal 
politician to be anti-Communist may be different 
from those which inspire Senator McCarthy or 
the U.S. Chamber of But the 
reasons are really immaterial to the result. When 
even informed discus 


Commerce 


constructive criticism or 
sion is liable to be held near-treason and pro- 
Lattumore case—and 
such criti- 
cism are hard to 


formulate opposition to the Republican line, or 


Communism—v?r1de _ the 
when the groups which migh 
driven on the defensive, it 1: 


offer 


alxernative policie: 


t 
Aches 


on himself 
witness [0 


t. reach the public with 
The tribulations of Dean 
during months, bear 
difficul’y 


recent the 


This is the within which | 


‘ 


setting 
must now be framed. Yet onc 
of policy continues to divide the Administra 
from its Republican critics; it is not the 

ol peace or but the 
Europe and Asia for American strategy 
Taft, calling for a “re-examination” of 


importan 


war relative priority of 

senator 
Dean 
\ ch . rfi lar ¢ 
\cheson’s policies, is in particular, 1 


America’s 


INNIOU 


review defence commiutt 

Europe; and “review,” if 

down Some ol 

Senator Knowland, on 
has been 


to let Europe g 


scaling 
further 
making ret 


the 

Lobby 

the credits for Ti 

Adiantic feud in American pe 
with renewed violence 

has until now been far more 
Europe about Asia 

r Chiang supporters t 

attacks on Mr. Acheson. Korea for 

reversal, though the unwillingness of the Presi 
dent and Mr. Acheson to throw E 
board and launch the demanded cru 


thar 


rope over,- 


ade in Asia, 


real block on 
sridges 
stubbed 
zeography not 
wce™) th 
een, against ‘ 
onomir t the liberal 
any 


pean defence or ec 
trade policies ot the Gray 
effort by 


America’s 


against 
the Administration to cé 
Atlantic Pact 


last two wecks have 
i 


ncilate 
allies in the 
The events of the 


little the 


shown 
to fight 


d to accep so 


President has at hand 


oblig 


His only strong 


how 
them, so long as he fee 
many of their card 
the claim that his policies are more effectively 


anti-Communist 


premise 


than the recklessness of his 


critics card 
both in 
For time, 
this has been the cardinal danger in U.S. politics. 
Each that 


and he has been unable to play tha: 
sing the ante 


domestic and foreign affairs 


without continually rai 


somc 
step the Administration has been 
has made it psychologically and 
more difficult 


forced to take 
physically for America to stop and 


Where are the 


in“ernally, to 


discuss any kind of settlement 


effective the 
groups which can only envisage the alternatives 
This week, even 
moderate Re 


come 


countcr pressures, 


dictated settlement or war? 
Morse, one of the 
publicans, has felt obliged 
with a demand for the 


senator most 
torward 
use of the atom bomb if 
Korea 
the 
they are 
drift of 


military disaster overtakes the army in 
Mr Attlee’s mission serves to 
responsibility of America’s 
unable to take 


American 


highligh 
allies li 
a firm stand against the 
and = thereby 

freedom of action to the moderate 
party 


policy restore some 
and rational 
there is no other resource to which the 
anyone else in the United 
The I elt 
virtually disappeared 

1 was told 
again and again, almost pathetically, to Britain 


NORMAN MacKenzie 


President ‘or States 
turn for half of the 


American 


could hely 
spectrum ha 


What remains of the Left look ! 


London Diary 


her 


tld have hit the 


ny ol time the case of Gaunther Stem 


headline He rst 
from the 


came 


as a refuges became a 
ular correspondent for 


the News Chronicle 


papers as respectable 


and Spectat ) went to 


in two book 


; ' 
myer japan s$ 


and warned the world and 
war 
«pelle 1937 

ritish citizen in Hong Kong in 194] 
war in ¢ hung} t visit 

1944 H has tf ently lived in 
ent of the Hindus 


wn story he 


1 from Japan 


im if 
European corr 
was 
40 in the morn 


vi n pa 


ing 
suthorities 


tated th lev mad him 
Phe explanatior 
1949. th 
im account of a 


Tokio by 
correspondent of the official Nazi news 


wainst 
ecms t | iF 
American War D 


Soviet spy 


Druary, 


yartment publi: hed 


ring, organised in 


Richard Sorge, at that time Japanese 


agency 


4 


The account based on Japanese police 


that this ring 


was 


records and there no doubt 
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existed and helped the Allied cause during the 


war by passing on matlitary 


Soviet | Ol ccording 


information to th 
to the War Depart- 


ley and Guniher 


Both denied 


their real crime 


meni, the late gre yim 


Stem were this 


ring 
he charge: it v egested tha 
b 


iad been to favourably of the Chinese 


COUMMUNISLS ; <pose American policy in 
that this particule 
by the N York Tin 

urges against the two journal 


unsubstantiated’ 


hina. It see 


until now 
was ended 
} 


ontrover: 


saying that the « 


sts we and that the only 


esult of publishing the document “ was to cast 


uspicion on two writers, with whose expressed 


view the Army and many others agreed and to 


stimulate suspicion of all Americans of then 
The War Department withdrew 
The oddest 


when Stem was arre: 


neighbours 
he document and apologised 
f the story is that 
France last Freach detectives, he 
wssured him that the expulsion order would be 
withdrawn if he admitted these unsubstantiated 


wee Says 


ind officially regretted charges of espionage! 


* * * 

Lord Rutherford, author (as much or more 
than anyone) of the Atomic Age, died in 1937 
He left £7,500, of which part was a legacy from 
his father, a working flax-farmer in South 
Island, New Zealand. ‘The first atomic bomb, 
ination of his life’s work which he never 
fore w and which would have horrified him, 
ost “500,000,000. Thousands of millions 
more have been sunk in nuclear developments, 
and research has become so costly and so fat 
removed from the “ string-and-sealing-wax ’ 
traditions of the Cavendish Laboratory, where 
it all began, that American scientists have 
invented a new moneiary unit, the “ mega- 
buck '’-—a million dollars—in which to express 
the price of their new instrumen’s 

A friend has been recalling how he and an 
American big shot were being shown round the 
Cavendish by Rutherford 
a figure solemnly turning a bicycle p 


acu! 


In a dim corner was 
some sort of 
the fi 


electric 


which was 
“By the way 
when am I 
Any day 
think we 


chain of driving 
Frog, 
that 
herford assured him, “I 
money \s they 
aid who 
ton, the Nobel Prizewinner.”’ 
fhe American was shocked. A Nobel 
winner churning a pedal for want of a fifty 
buck motor! Instinctively he reached for his 
wallet, but thought better of 1 No,” he 


whispered to my friend wil it 


dynamo said 


getting notor?’ 
now,” Ri 

the 
moved on, Rutherford 


that 


can get 
You know 
was—A 


Prize 


‘I guess that'd 
Mhere’s a spirit that money can't buy 
The Royal Society have 
im the memorial they are planning for 
Rutherford. They are not 
buck bucks 
raised here and to go mainly 


* . * 


recognised that spirit 
asking { mega 
£100,000 to be 


mto le 


(or any but tor 


»wships 


or Cultural 
to the 
id peace 

under free and equal conditions on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain.” It ts inned to 
sct up a permanent Paris headquarters and 
publication centre for a rapidly increasing 
membership and to gather financial support for 
a “Fund for Intellectual to help 


the “ Congress 


week 


From Brussels 


last 


i 
issued a challenge 


Freedom 


“ Partisans of Peace” to debate wat 


also 1 


Freedom 


refugee write from dictatorsh 

This fund uintly started off in America 
Graham Greene, John dos Passos, Jara 

and Arthur 
munist threat in Europe ov 

Congress (one German C 
red Weiland, had since June been 
ed by Communists in Berlin) the dek 
heard James Burnham speak out 
liberalism at American Universities, 
and an impressive warning by Professor German 
Arcinicgas about the steady suppression of in- 
tellectual freedom in Latin America. 

A friend who was present remarks that the 
best raison d’étre of the Congress lay in the feel 
ingy of the assembled European and American 
intellectuals that, just as war was too seriou 
be left to generals, so the fight against Commun 
ist “ doublethink” was too important to be en 
trusted to professional anti-Communists. 

* 7 * 


Wa 


Hux Koestles 


the Com 


Aldous 


ICY 
though 
hadowed the 
member, Alf 
, 

kidnap; 
gates aiso 


1zainst 1 


Readers with particularly good memories 
may recall some discussion in this journal last 
year of the Piddington act on the B.B.C. 
rhe editor, who had been called in as a “ judge,” 
argued that the B.B.C. should not pretend that 
an excellent conjuring entertainment was 
really an inquiry into telepathy. Shortly 
afterwards (August 27th, 1949) Mr. Hunter 
Diack contributed an article to this journal 
in which he described what he believed to be 
a genuine case of telepathy. Two airmen 
named Scathard and Stephenson began in 
1945 to entertain their R.A.F. colleagues with 
a telepathy performance during the winter 
evenings in the billets. The performance was 
impressive. Scathard would wander round the 
audience asking people to select playing cards, 
show coins from their pockets or write down 
their birthday or favourite colour. Scathard 
did not speak and seemed not to make any sign 
to his partner, who kept his back turned and 
gave the correct answers, even, apparently, 
managing to “ read”? the word ‘* Manchester ” 
which had been = gratuitously 
his written reply by a 
audience. 

I have 
Denys 


added to 
member of the 


received a letter from Mr. 
The Vale, N.W.11, 
who say that he had a lot of fun 
following up this story on behalf of the Society 
for Psychical Research. After being told 
officially three times by the R.A.F. Records 
Office at Gloucester that they could not trace 
Mr. Scathard, he finally found Mr. Stephen- 
son by the simple method of writing to all the 
Stephensons and Stevensons who lived in the 
area of Beckenham where Mr. Diack believed 
that the original Stephenson lived. He met the 
right Stephenson, who immediately admitted 
that his act with Scathard had been based on 
Like the author of the Road to Endor, 
he and his confederate had stumbled on an 
immense success; they shrank from the em- 
barrassment of undeceiving their superior 
officers. Scathard and Stephenson were able 
to sustain their telepathy act under repeated 
tests by superior officers and by a visiting 
Oxford psychologist. By way of explanation, 
Mr. Parsons points out that the art of the 
conjuror is to deceive, and that if he does not 
deceive then he is a poor conjuror. 


now 
Parsons of 6, 


writes to 


a code 
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The New 


i vi is now one of the greatest obstac! 


Ww wid peace I'm told 
rg Si Council disc 
actually iold at intervals “ 


on 
that dus 
Senator Austin 


iOr instance 
curity ission: 
om the point of vs 

hat the world now needs is an open ( 


cretly arrived at 


ovenant 
Crirn 


ON THE NILE 


When the Speech from Egyvpt’s Throne 
In a most ungracious tone 

that Britons in the Zone 
When by royal proclamation 
Cairo spurns 


the land defile, 
negouuavion 


And demands evacuation of Nile, 


the 


Great Britain hears the fiat 

With no tremor of disquiet, 

her bile; 
hough her congé is emphatic, 
Though demands are 


i rumours of a riot stir 
autocratic, 
Her approach is diplomatic on the Nile. 


When Egyptians tell their woes, 
Claim the millions that she owes, 
And in sterling deals expose Great Britain’s guile, 
When the Pashas it incenses 
Phat she has not paid expenses 
Incurred in the defences of the Nile, 


With most polite regret 
She hints that they forget 

Hiow Egypt from her debt has made a pile; 
‘hough her tokens may be slighted, 
And her exports unrequited, 

She by Treaty was invited to the Nile. 


When Egyptians fret and fume 
At their lack of elbow-room, 
When her presence in Khartoum they revile, 
With unimpaired affection 
She withholds combined protection, 
Pending Sudanese election, of the Nile 


All Egypt’s discontent 
She labours to prevent 
And, by mutual consent, to reconcile, 
She of friendship is desirous, 
But a snake-in-the-papyrus 
scattering its virus by the Nile 


So many a time and oft 
To mud-slinging by the Wafd 
yhe returns the answer soft, with a 
Though Egypt is pugnacious, 
Great Britain’s perspicacious, 
And ten times more than the 
of Old Nile. SAGITTARIUS 


smuic 


Sagacious serpent 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of {1 for the first entry 
and 5/- for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


Ihe judge said the according 
, advised respondent not to 
children. They also induced h 
by the hair violently from a chair, and subjec 
to other forms of humiliation.—Daily Tele 

B. Garth 


spirits, 


m to pull hi 


The slow-motion knee flare and mermaid } 
two of the main features of 
hardly calculated to help the authorities deal with 
the 120,000 daily the South Bank 
Exhibition.--Daily Telegraph. (Z. Wilmsburst 


spring dresses, are 
+} 


visitors to 


Never having heard of John Ball, I must doubt 
the statement that his Socialism was the same brand 
as the Labour Party today. I am inclined to tt 
that Mr. Ball would have been a Liberal if he had 
been living under the present Government, or even 
a Conservative.—Letter in North Press 
E. Lahr.) 


nk 


London 
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Spanish Journey 
If.—Tue Ratt 


always tempting to overstate a clear case 


OF IMPOVERISHMENT 


Ii 
and in discussing the condition of the people ol 
Spain, after 12 years of Franco, it is necessary 
keep matters in proportion by reminding one- 
ha’ much of the country has undergone no 
important physical change for several centuries 
In this provincial capital of Cuenca, for example 
—ot which Alarcon, who visited it in 1855, re 
called jokingly in his diary that people in Madrid 
‘doubted of its real existence "—-manv of the 
inhabitan’s are living under conditions which 
must those of the 15th Century 
rhe fact about extremes of 
poverty in contemporary Spain is not so much 
that they but that they an 


increasing proportion of the people 


| ? 
be close to 


impressive 
cxist envelop 
The 


dence tor believing that the Franco dictatorship 


evi- 


has induced a process of impoverishment of all 
values, unui the fabric of 
so thin that no amount of 
serve, seems overwhelming 
national income declines 
is not open to doubt; and 
reservation to be made is that land- 
and landed peasants. to further 
vretchedness of the landless peasants and the 
nass of the people of the towns, may now have 
1 rather larger proportion of the ayailable in 
-ome than they had ten vears ago 

For Spain as a whole, the quantity of Spanish 
grown wheat available a head before the civil 
war was about 1.70 quintals a year: in 1948 
fhcial figures) this had declined to 0.86 
quintals, or almost exactly half. For several 
vears, however, Franco has imported large 
quantities of wheat, mainly from the Argentine 

that the total amount a head is probably not 
half but two-thirds that of 1935. This winter, 
t the ration of 150gr.—a small roll—is to be 
maintained no prospect 
4% controlling the black market', the Govern 
that it will have to 359,000 
of wheat, and is searching wildly the 


economic and social 
his svstem has worn 
patching can make it 
t me. That the 
steeply year by year 
tne only 


ywners tne 


for there is, of course 
nent says import 
for 
essary foreign exchange 
he wheat shortage, product of a lack of 
fertihsers and a system of ill-conceived control 
1° typical for all basic foods except perhaps fruit 
and olive oil. For the ten years 1926-35, the 
wverage annual production of rice was 3,001,000 
in 1948 (the last official figure 
ible it 2.212.000 quintals. Comparabl 
figures for oats show a decline from 6,374,000 
3,730,000 quintals; tor barley from 
37,000 to 13,332,000 quin als; and for 
maize from 6,544,000 to 3,879,000 quintals 
Onions fell in this period from 5,622,000 
ls to 3,351,000 in 1947 (1948 figures not 
vailable and potatoes from 44,501,000 
quintals to 26,745,000—veritabls princely 
decline. Yet the population of 
allowing for a million deaths caused by the cis 
war, certainly not to-day than 
millions larger than in 1935, There is m 
less food; and there are far more people 
Health and wage statistics heavily support 
the evidence of rapid impoverishment. Over- 
crowding is an acute problem. For the obvious 
reason that it brings in a low rate of profit, 


juintal: avail- 


Wa 


ie ie | 


Spain, €v« 


less two 


uch 


private enterprise has constructed almost no 
The State has done litle 
of the 


low-rental housing 

and, considering that 55 per cent 
budget 1949, ypical year, went to 
the armed forces and the security services of the 
Ministry of the Interior, this need cause no sur 
prise. There is a shortage 
for the needs of the landless peasants 
n to occur to the othcial mind-—which 
idmutted to be about 500,000 unit 
ten 


Detter, 


for a fairly 


of low-rental urban 
housing- 
do not see 
is generally 
tor an urban population, that is, of at most 
millions Franco 
that there 
000 empty flats in Madrid at rent 
the privileged-—a fraction of the population 


yet a rong upporter in 


Madrid assured me ire as many as 
which only 
can 
pay 
iB 
IB figures are un 
vital statistics in 
Health De 


e number of 


health 
venereal disease The a 


Principal problems are and 
known—like nearly all other 
Spain the Gove 
ment claims to have increased th 
beds from four thousand 
since 1939, and to be aiming at 25,000 beds: 
threefold in- 
Iwo 


bu nment's art 


rB 
o seventeen thousand 


the o‘ficial fizures show a 


number of treated 


while 
crease in the cases 
working-class doctors with whom I discussed the 
incidence of TB- 
both certain that the increase was muc 
than this 


in two different cities—were 
h steeper 
and was an absolute 


increase quite 


apart, that is, from a certain 
treatment which has 
as well. These doctors also said that syphilis 
was gaining ground, largely because Spain now 
the foreign exchange to 
jrugs. There is also reason to believe that the 
rate of prostitution is climbing. The infantle 
mortality rate, at the same time, does show an 
improvement fromm 50,500 deaths in 1946 to 
40,811 in 1948, which is considerable 
growing population under Spanish condition 


improvement 0 


undoubtedly taken place 


acks buy essential 


lor a 


partly a genuine 
and partly an in 


the explanation seems to be 
attempt to improve the rate 
heritance from the public health measures intro 
duced in Madrid during the civil war, and later 
the Nationalists 

what is perhaps 
Even the official 


suspected at 


taken over and extended by 
But 
the most conclusive evidence 


be 


} 


wage Statistics provide 


indices, which need not any 
inclination 
that the 


receives 


atorshiy 


dict } 


to discredit the show 
, 


ag 
unskiilec 


he 


ible bonuse 


average worker, skilled or 


to-day about half the real 


When all the po 
the worker in an 


wages 
received in 1936 
are added to the basic wage, 
of the listed industries (including agriculture) 1 
between two and three times 


The 


meanwhile ri 


found to receive 
the nominal income of 1936 
f the living 
” seven times. In reality 
doubt that the position is much worse than this 
Most fuod pric« tenfold 
increase, and the rat such as 4 


than window-dre 


general index 


cost of has en SIX 


however, there is no 


seem to have had a 
ioning system, 
mor 


iS little ing 


The 
this is 


country 
One hote 


vat he had 


Statisuical picture in a 
inevitably misleading 


ior inst told me arned 


ance 
pesetas a day in 1936, but now earned only 15 
He was an angry, bitter man who had see. all his 
lite’s savings swallowed by the inflation, and who 
hated the with fury contempt 
Officially there is little or no unemployment; in 
fact, there 1s undoubtedly a large amount of 
vegistered unemployment and a 


Py 


regime and 
uli- 


very large 


<79 
Everyone who 
me of both jobs are often 
can escape paying 
which are cxacted 


amount of under 
can doe s 


employment 
wo jobs, bu 


unregistered. Employers wh« 


> hho 
he obligatory con*ribunon 


t 
by the State, in th 


in the name of social insurance and 
by employing un 
the 
this is 


other 


welfare, exploit this situation 


registered workers, who thus receive caly 
I was told in lencia tha! 


with 1 y of the kers 


basic wage 


the case and 
unregistered ofr 
they 
18 pesetas 


worke there 


working only 1 sh term agreemen 
earn no m ian the bas rt 
xpence at the 
ot the 


hillings and s 


Mm cxonange Or ther i¢css 


black * rat 


To reduce the son hat barren hgures to 


more personal terms tigated two or three 


j 


individual t grade” cagineer 
t these 

days of cight 
His 


? 


budget d 
in Madrid 
receiving 34 pescta 

He 


receipts are 


ings WOTKer causes, Was 


has a wil children 
up 
which 8 p cent: 1s 


Stak 


hours 
wage ol 
deducted 


funds; the 


made Dash 


pesetas, trom 
for health insurance and other 
balance comes from a cost of living supplement 


of 25 per cent. (Carestu de Vida), from two very 
small special bonuses (for July 18th, 1936, when 
and for the Nativity of Christ) 
nts 


irom a 


revolt d, 
family poi 


Franco 
fellow 
20 


¢ bonuses 


from levied on hus 
allowance ol 


I nM 


LOUrSe, 


workers, and tamily 

pesetas a month for each child 
last twa, of vary 
ire applicable to all registered 
Madrid 
child, was carmag 
and 


earning 36 


and supplements (the 
mg with the case 
on the 


wage-earners. A conductor 


metro,-with a wife and on 
An upholsterer with wif 
Madrid, was 


workers 


31 pesetas a day 
children, also in 
Unskilled 


$ than the 


two 
about ten 


these three 


pesctas TeCcive 


pesetas a day les average ol 
incomes; if unregistered, however 
lucky 14 pesetas a day 

A registered skilled worker. 
between 900 and 1,000 pesetas 
unskilled worke: 
far as clothing is 
of 110 seems re 
I cost 120 pesetas 
Bu 


sail of the 


To get 
then, may receive 
and a 
und 
the 


lau (a 


4 month 


registered between 600 
OO As 
_/peseta 


poor quality pair ¢ 


rned 


conc 
rate asonably 
and 


share 


1 poor quality suit 600 habits are radically 
different Here, then 


ost of some of the 


monthly 


that a worker with a 


to keep body and 


thing 
wife and two children need 
oul vaguely together in working-class Madrid 


Pesetas 

or l 
ft 1« 114 

rationed bread 372 
KK 


on sup; 


nrationed o1 
tho ! } 3 4K 
4? 


th 
1] t 


dd and other essential 


60 to 160 pesetas 
hillings fo he rest of 
this farmly needs; 
unskilled worker is already deep in debt 
they wage 
the husband finds 


um ol 


4) 


but the 
Since 
wile is als 


cannot live on thi even t the 
» in employmen 
other work; and sx 


week, 


by working perhaps 72 
manages at cost of health and 
human decency to scrape along 

The salary-carning class suffers in the 
Almost ev professional worker I 
doing two jot A professor of Sala- 


hours 4 


samc 
degree 


met 


cry 
Wa 
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manca University, tor instance, has a salary of 
26,000 pesetas a year—supplcmented to some 
extent from « special fund which is levied, 
characterisucajly, on the students. The basic 
annual pay of a full colonel in the Army 1s 
21,000; plus allowances, | am told that he ts glad 
33). But a Spanish 
belongs to the privileged 


* see 3,500) a month (say, 
colonel, of 
hierarchy, and can 


course 
isually reckon to double or 
treble his pay by acting as ‘ man” for 
a firm that is anxn ll to the Government 
“There are two Spains,” 
versity professor, “the one 
end of the month, and the one which does not.” 
The proportion at this 
about one to twenty 
ment, risen at alarming speed for 
several years now, is msing stull 
BASII 


contact 
1s to 
remarked a uni 


which reaches th 


mornent, I should say, 1 
andi the rate of impoverish 
which has 


Guenca, November DAVIDSON 


Herring Harvest—lIl 


Herring B 


want 18 a packet 


yird, it’s no go the Bible 
; 


f fags when our hands 
LOUIS MACNEIC!I 


Is it “ No go the Herring Board”? Are short 
comings in the policy or powers of this control 
ling Authority responsible for the shrinkage in 
the herring trade 
Phe cTiLics 
in klondyking ond 
ell you that the 
caution and minimum prices 


It’s no go th 
All we 


idle 


which I described last week? 


most numerous among those cngaged 
processing for export, will 
H.I.B., with its policy of 
is sheltering the 
ndustry at the cost 
titative decline; that if Britain’s one export of 


foodstuffs is not to become extinct, much more 


of acquiescence in its quan 


flexible prices and “aggressive selling” are essen- 
tial. It is all verv well to say this; but there 
are several countervailing factors te be borne 
in mind. First, the admmistra- 
trvely omnipotent, and its financial resources are 


Roard is not 


very limited. Leaving out of account its 

ties in financing, by loan or grant, the purchase 
of boats 
with a “floor” by purchasing herring for 


nets and gear, it provides the industry 
on- 
version into oil and meal at a guaranteed 
mum of 35s. a cran—ol 
20s. represents subsidy 
u “approved ’—it could not dictate, 
to negotiate with the catchers 


of 70s. for freshings 


mint 
which something lke 
For the current 


but 


season 
had 
minimum prices 
65s. for herring bought for 
canning, 60s. for pickle for 
klondyking ; and, to prevent a glut of landings 
beyond the oil and m * capacity, tt admit 
tedly used “the flag’ October, 
with the result catchings led off 
Novem the 


ind klondykers (so 


curing and ‘SO 


frequently in 
that, as the 
quickly towards the end of 
curers’ quota was not ! 


they argue) might have sold more then they did 
if the of course, had been “right” in 


the earlier weeks of plen 


p ke 


IT am not dispos 
cisms of the Board 
be done to stimulate de So | 
home 
that 
2id 
high 


1s restricted I 


> criti 
* could 
roarket is con d, the troub 
the 
on the 


j 


price of herring ld 
ind 7d 


ret iil 
7d. in the sho is too 
Imption 
house 
days’ 
has so far 
country 


qt 1V 


herring is a cheap food, and co 
working-cla 
the 


because 1 


because 


holds associate herring with 


of the ‘thirties ; and (> 


proved impossible to get people ! 


in thi 


to eat raw pickled herring. (Why do those who 
will pay 15s. a lb for smoked salmon turn up 
their noses at the equally delectable and more 
nutritious “ matjc”’?) The H.1.B. is doing what 
it can to improve quality in the home market, 
and is publicising recipes for cooking herring. 
to establish 
enough quick-ireezing plants and storage: even 
though herring is too low-priced to stand frozen 
storage charge 


Ir might do more if it had funds 


for a long period, quick-freez- 
ing in October might at least fill the January 
March gap, when only the coarse Norwegian 
herring, caught cheaply by purse-seine netting 
in the fords, are available. Demand, too, might 
be encouraged if the Board had power tc forbid 
the sale of kippers cured, as now, with a dye 
which browns them if they have had only 
a quarter or less of the proper number of 
hours, in the smoke-house. (But here, since the 
dyed kipper, now almost universal, is more 
profitable, there are vested interests to over- 
come.) If, however, the British public won't 
eat more than about 600,000 cran yearly of fresh 
and kippered herring, then the home market 
cannot be expanded unless the present trivial 
onsumption of 10,000 crans of “ pickle-cured ” 
can be stepped up. To blame the Board for 
failure to do this is unfair: British tastes are 
obdstinately conservative. 

It is in relation to curing for export, und its 
general attitude to sales abroad that the H.I.B. 

perhaps more open to criticism. Within the 
of the set “target,” the curers now func- 
tion, without risk, as the Board’s agents. The 
Board reimburses them for the 60s. per cran 
which they pay for the herring, and covers their 
other outgoings, with an agreed margin for 
profit. (One cran makes 1} barrels, and the 
curing is 42s. 6d. per barrel, of which 
2s. the cooper; mechanisation may 
ultimately réduce labour costs, but “new bar- 
rels” is a British tradition Another agency, 
Associated Herring Merchants, Ltd., does the 
foreign selling, and shares the proceeds with the 
Board and thus, indirectly, with the curers. 
Here, obviously, you have a curious, one-sided 
form of planning. The producer of the raw 
material, the fisherman, has a guaranteed price, 
and the British quotation for the article, pro 
“cost plus” basis, is practically 
rigid and known to Dutch, German and other 
competitors—-all operating in a free, Continental 
market. It is no wonder that British cured 
herrings are being undersold; nor is it surprising 
that a grey-haired Board, whose trade advisers, 
in turn, are apt to be elderly and vltra-cautious, 
is progressively reducing the barrelage which it 
estimates can be sold, if the curing is financed. 
Admitting all the obstacles in the shape of 
import quotas, shortage of sterling and so forth, 
I am not prepared to agree with those defenders 
of the Board who assured me at Yarmouth that 
lower prices would not check the steady shrink- 


age of sales abroad 


limit 


cost 


gZoes ty 


cessed on a 


It is surely not without signi- 
end of October, the Dutch 
600,000 barritls—a_ figure 
which compares with 440,000 barrels at the same 
Need Dutch output be tenfold 


ficance that, by the 


cure” exceeded 
date last year 
that of Britain? 
The question is how lower prices are to be 
secured. The catchers’ contention, that fishing 
cannot be maintained with grossings less than 
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the average of about 60s. a cran, is 
reasonable under present conditions of “ drift- 
ing.” Experiments made with ring nets and 


mid-water trawls in the open North Sea do not 


presen 


encourage great hopes of cheaper catching by 
ch methods. On a long-term view, the answer 
shoals; and 
ready the admirable research being conducted 
by the Lowestoft Laboratory into tl 


iy be found in the electrocution o! 


€ composi- 
ion by age-groups of the herring population, 
and its consequent probable future size and 
character of movement, ts helping to make fish- 
ing more economical. For this work, and for the 
excellent statistical the Fisheries 
Department at the herring ports, praise cannot 
be too high. But if British prices for cured ana 
kiondyked herring are to be competitive when 
the season is good and landings by Continental 
crs heavy, some more immediate remedy 
must be sought. 

As matters stand, the Herring Industry 
Board have quite inadequate capital funds, and 
are almost boumd to pursue a course of “ safety 
first." If October brings a flush of herring 
they dare not speculate and increase the curers’ 
target lest they have to carry a large unsold 
they are niarketing herring with one hand 
tied behind their back. Lacking adequate re- 
sources, they cannot apply, on the large scale 
of the East Anglian season, the system worked 
in the Minch, whereby all herring landed are 
bought by the H.LB. at a flat-rate price—a 
system which would permit much greater flexi 
bility of prices for cured and klondyked herring 
and might not even lead to appreciable Joss over 
a period of years. Now that white fish also are 
to have an Authority, I hope that its chairman 
Admiral Burnett, will insist on greater powers 
and resources than those wielded by his opposite 
number in the H.I.B. at Edinburgh 
tainly time for the Government to 
that Boards which have to 
‘conomy domestically 


records of 


drift 


stock 


It is cer- 
recognise 
operate in an 
planned and _inter- 
nationally “free,” and whose marketing is done 
on a shoe-string, are apt to play 
langerously. AYLMER VALLANCE 

Lowestoft, 


safe 


November. 


In the 


- . 
Midi 
As I threw the shutters open in the morning, I 


found that my ground-floor room looked on to a 
littke courtyard, with a whitewashed wall oppo- 


site, a palm-tree and a tall water-jar. Although 
the sky was grey, these three simple objects 
were enough to give me a warm feeling of being 
in the Midi. Yet on the previous night, when 
I got off the Paris train at Arles, I did not have 
that feeling at all. The station looked new, but 
singularly small compared with the station at 
Arles before the war. And then there was that 
long trek through the rain along dark, narrow 
streets, and through unfamiliar open spaces, 
with bits of ruin muttering their idiot tale in the 
faint glimmer of a far-off street lamp “his 
might be Hull, or Kiev, or Diisseldorf But 
Arles means Provence, Roman antiqui- 
ties, bull-fights, and, of course, Van Gogh. Out 
side the Hétel du Musée there were ruins; all 
vlong the Rhéne there were ruins and- more 
There were wide open spaces and heaps 


Arles! 


runs. 
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Both the 


Statesmian and Natio 
wt rubble round the railway station 
bridges across the Rhéne had been destroyed, 
and one of them was now being rebuilt. Out of 
a total of 6,000 houses at Arles, 850 had been 
destroyed and 2,000 had been damaged. Thank 
heaven, the Place Mistral looked still as dreamy 
lazy as ever, with its grubby little cafes and 
Van Gogh-like loafers sitting on the benches 
nder the trees 
At the modern town haii I 
Mayor. He was called M. Privat and was a 
us young Socialist, and had, in the town 
With meridional 
that Aries 
Mid: 
SOrTOW 
nbs 
didn 


Vas 


ste 
good reputation of efficiency 
exuberance he informed me 
bombed town the 
he said, more in 
they would drop their bor 
metres-— they 
bridges, but just dropped their bombs any 
Precision, precision is what is ded 
matters. Finally, it was the British who 


in 


and, of course, hit 
the 
where nev 
in these 
destroyed one bridge, and then the Free French 
destroyed the other. And the American 
raids——they were quite unnecessary. And in the 
first one alone they killed 300 people. ¢ 

| réfléchissent pas.” 


ike 


SIN 


5 qui ne 
t doesn't t 
an awtully 
sclally when 
the 2,000 
Mare have 
the damage 
xombs; but the 
orry state We 
ind 150 more 
Building 
tandardised 
Huay 


i] 
i 


long 
long 
there's 
houses 
been repaired, anc 
caused the Arénes 
Church of St. Juben ts 
built 150 new | 
under 
are high, 
building even as 
in England—a great mistake 
ll, everything should be rebuilt in 
me, all the same. Mais voila 
oney to come from? We've 
million franes for reconstruction, 
ire worried worried. With al 
this rearmament, will the credits be main 
aimed? And then, of course. there’s the 
Indo-China. The other day, at the Nat 
Assernbly, one of our Depurti 
tru ung: he said that more 
war in Indo-China 
I ym in Franc 


that 


up to 
have 
are 
costs roo ana 
much 
It all 
live 


where 


vou 

Rores 
years 

the 


been getting 


a year 


very 


we 


He was quite right, of course, and per! 
is not realised abroad that the destructior 

this in France is 
caused by the first world war 
talked about the Commune otf 

i; -oudly declared, was the largest Commune it 
France stretching all the the Mediter 
The low marshy pays de ( 
had, one had to admit it, greatly benefited under 
the Vichy regime. At that time F 

off trom all its colonial imports, and they started 
growing rice here, and 
France with one-third of 
tion. The rice was 


large estates, 


laps 
ater th that 
M. Pri 

Arles which, he 


by war far gre 


wav tt 
ranean armag ne 
rance was cut 
were now supplying 
consump- 
grown on large farms and 


all her rice 


and the labour was mostly Italian 
Arles 
The 
was opening 


and the two rice refineries at were pro 


ducing “very decent crops.” mgress of 
the rice-growers of Carmagne 
Arles the next day—would I like to be invited? 

Of course, M. Privat also talked about the 
danger of war—what did I think of it? People 
were very anxious, he said, very anxious indeed 
“What we really need,” he said, “is a Federal 
Europe. But the English are letting us down 
terribly. On the other hand, we have no 
for the Communists. “I've ne end of trouble 


at 


use 


with my Communist town councillors at Arles— 
t of 31 yuncil are Com- 
mumists. All the time ts font de la demagoxie 
Only it’s a fact—though one mustn't 


4 out on the Town ¢ 


say these 


umes’ (a pretty significant admission, 1 


thought —-“our people are far more worried 
adout = 
And he talked about German rcarmament 
China, and Korea. “Jis n'ont pamats 
chez 


America than about Russia at present 

and 
1guer? 
€ux, cés Am ricains 

There 1s still a French way of life, which 
inlike the English, the Russian, or thx 
wav of life Phere 


; 
douceur de viire Ne 


American 


sull 1 wich left of the old 


is 
ar Saint-Raphaél I found 
lovely 


ny old triend Francois Crucy living in hi 


le urrounded 


rose-coloured house 


and vineyards 
litres of wine 


uffit,”” he 


oO Crucy 


In a good \ 
in a bad 
remarked Wink 
n the Resistance 
the 


retired 


Is HOW 
locked 
months; and 


and was Gestapo for 


two though now, he 1 


and receives mountains of news 


As I 


wince 


a great reader, 
and 


papers magazines from abroad 


listened to him, sipping his whit 
of the 
of French life, despite all ups and downs, of a 
nellow not the 


same as resignation, and of an emotiona 


sunny 


I was conscious unbreakable continuity 


certatmn detachment, which is 


t umits 


all 


1S 


which cut 
Chis solidarity 
for the 
hurt by 


sentimental solidarity 
parties and all 
somehow, created by 
land—which they do 
wars—for French history, for the very fact that 
France ts different. It is different from England 
and Russia, and America The English don't 
know how to live, though they have the most 


at across 
opinions 
affection French 


not want new 


estimable qualities the French will never have 
America 
ind 


Russia is a double-headed myth; and 


America is what drops bomb what 


[fp 


well 
you see on the films. ¢ per ete 
HOU 

At Marseilles, i I 
All the Commun 
dockers refusing to hand! 


a lot 


ulon 
talk 


Americ 


discovery iDout 


in 


ol ey 


rpms for Indo-China 


is 


ind forernost, people want 
Chere i 
present, or very little of 1 


they oa 


no revolutionary 


munist because xtrem 


are underpaid, not because they want 


on the barricade Except tor ‘he hard 
of the militants, the rank-and-file C.G 
Communist worker ts not 
and, if he resent 

he alse re 


mn supplying her own tanks to 


temper; 
perialism seNES 

of allowing the French workers 
Strikes, above all political strike 
the wo 


G.1 
America, ther 


upon with tavour by 
Liven if 


eal hatred of 


among the ¢ 


reservations and doubts about 
These mental reservation 
quality, and largely resentment 
Russian “ superiority all 
The prevalent feeling among the Government 
that to start the 
Communist Party wil up political 
passions which—save for disquiet about M 
Moch’s militia—are now sound asleep. If there 
are strong feelings about Korea and Indo-China 
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péace and the atom bomb, they are feelings not 
confined to the Communists by any means 
Perhaps at heart everybody agrees with the 
substance, though not the form, of the “ Stock 
holm Appeal.” . 

This is the dead season at Cannes, at Nice, 
at Monte Carlo, but I like it better that way 
In Nice there are few English voices, and the 
place is, for once, full of Nigois. The shop 
keepers along the Avenue de la Victoire com- 
plain frantically about taxation, but Nice is sull 
the cheapest town in France——with a reasonable 
prix-fixe meal for 3s. 6d. and a really good 
four-course for 5s. And it is full of 
and very French, with a little 
bit of Italian, and not at all cosmopolitan. In 
the cin they very few American 
films, but Fernandel, and still more Fernande! 
and Raimu, and a delicious French comic film 
of provincial life based on the Maupassant story 
Le Rosier de Madame Husson. All much more 
human, and delicate and subtle in its satire than 
Hollywood. And for uproarious fun, complete 
with a glorious skit on American gangster films, 
I give the prize to Fernandel’s Armoire Volani 
with Fernandel as the little fonctionnaive (rather 
searching all over Paris 


meal 
douceur de vivre, 


mas show 


a Chaplinesque figure 
the stolen wardrobe which, he thinks, con- 
tains the body of his maiden aunt, which the 
novers had put there by inistake 
it has a happy ending, but the sus 
‘I he bad 
Nice €XCEp for the two 
Place Masséna—where the 
excursion buses start from—-marking the place 
where two men of the Resistance were publicly 
hanged by the Germans yn 1944 
Nice, Ne ALEXANDER WERIH 
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bluntly 
Mr. Atul! 


would | 


for 
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Fortunately 
pense 1s 
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terrific wicked world seems 
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for Washingt 
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and p 
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formed 
War ? 
he News Chromele, t nmstance, eve 
Athair d that 
the Chinese Cor ts \ omm n act 


ol the Foreign 


ol 


wal igain 
ilerve 
no 
miter 
the 
nevit 


munt of 


, that 
cArthur, 

Korea 

bomb 
pi t in any 
would mea na——after 
nll this, the Express hensive, 
Saturday ook with 
ige that “ nobod un wants 
hould be 


and on 
him the knowlec 


a war with China 


if the 
’ 


governed by military common sense and not by 
the desire to reach some ideal conclusion.” On 
Monday it reiterated: “No one in Britain wants 
war with China the desire of the British 
people is for peace - 

The Daily Mail ridiculed as unreal the 
Foreign Secretary’s statement that “the first 
essential is to stabilise the military situation and 
then to explore a political settlement "—and two 
days later, on Saturday, stated that “ the first need 
is to stabilise the fighting line . while political 
al intention: 
of China.” ‘ ern s SUR 

The Daily Telegraph, on Monday 
27, argued that 
minds done, 


tirst 


measures are taken to discover the re 


7 
November 
“to decide, as some hopeful 
that have but to show 
amiability [to Mao] to persuade him to renounce 
his 


have we 
mmunist allegiance argues a gross ignor- 
bu: by Monday, December 4, it had de- 
cided that the only 

that China has run amok 
b nduced to 


ance 


possible course was to 


but may 
careful 


sume 


come to reason under 
handling.’ 

The Daily 
Daly Worker 


all said 


Mirror, the Daily Graphic, the 
the Daily Herald, and The Times 
might be expected of them—the 
latter journal with even more than its usual cau- 
tion and qualification. No one will dispute its 
Saturday: “It is not by 
into a third world war that peace can 


best be defended.” 


what 


classic observation on 


plunging 


Atomic Bomb? 
The Manchester while trouncing 
MacArthur throughout last week, got to the point 


Guardian, 


»y Saturday of asking what should be done if the 
“Should we deny our- 

the advantage of our weapons ? 

Surely not, provided they 


Chinese kept advancing 
selve best 
can be effective 
necessary, and the 
By Monday, how- 
“Weekend 


the connection be 


extreme measures may prove 
responsibility will be theirs.” 
ever, the editorial 

Thought and began 
Asia and Europe has become very clear 


e should be war 


War 


was headed 
ween 
with China the danger of 
n Europe will become much greater 

ymb should b 


elsewhere 


early 
if the atomic b 
hardly fail to be 
government 


it could 
No single 
thus every 


price [{k 


used 
used 

desires war 
count may be willing to pay a 
peace as 


Ol! 


papers, two were most out 
spoken. Reynold’s News told Mr. Attlee 
he ought to mak President 
about MacArthur, ind the 
The Sunday Pict said the same thing, in a 
rather more strongly worded “Open Letter,” but 


The 


first 


the Sunday 

} what 
rruman 
bomb 


clear to 
China, 


atom 


rtai 


readers can have read it 
after the 


only a fraction of it 
“Open Letter” 


edition 


disappeared 


Knaves in Buckram 
Daily Mal, Wednesday, November 29 
The Supreme Commander announced that 
there were 200,000 Chinese Communists in Korea 
Daily Mail, Friday, December 1 
Supreme H.Q 
300.000 in Kore 
Sunday Despatch, December 3 
The Su rm 
YOO OOO were 


announced that thers 


Commander announced that 


engaged against him 
Daily Marl, Tuesday, December 5 
Supreme H.Q. stated that there were 268,000 
engaged,” $40,000 more on both sides of the Yah 
R., and 200,000 more moving up from S. China-—a 
total of 1,018,000 


War is Indivisible ? 
July 29 
The British people cannot enjoy 


the benefits of 
American power 


Fx Lops? 
ind the 
security 


luxury of 


wt onc 
collective 
and the 


same 
afforded by 


time 
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picking and choosing between the insues that arise 
in the gold war. If peace is indivisible, so must 
the policy of resistance to aggression 
Economist, December 2: 
And if this is the position—as it appears to 
»e—then the right course is to seize every oppor- 
tunity of disengagement frorn the entanglement 


Table-talking 


One thing I am reasonably sure about: I 
have the makings in me of a good table-talker. 
The trouble is I am never allowed to get 
really going. At table recently the conver- 
sation—it was about the Chantrey Bequest 
exhibit—had lasted too long for my liking. 
To change the subject I piped up weakly : 
“There’s a good story in Nollekens about 
Chantrey ” At once I was checked: 
“ Surely Nollekens was /ong before Chantrey ? ” 
Silenced, I thought, “ She goes in for knowing 
about Art: perhaps she’s right.” And then, 

The hell she is Meanwhile, of course, 
other people’s talk flowed on undammed. 
The story, as it happens, is not in Nollekens 
and His Times. Caroline Fox tells it in her 
Journal ; “ Chantrey, after sustaining a learned 
conversation with Lord Melbourne to his 
extremest limits, saved his credit by, ‘ Would 
your Lordship kindly turn your head on the 
other side and shut your mouth,’ ”’ 

Not, I can see now, much of a story. But— 
who knows ?—it might have launched me into 
the conversation and, confidently cruising 
around, I could have reached those topics 
upon which I am fully qualified to talk well. 
‘t know, because I talk to myself.) I got 
pulled up short, in much the same way, when 
apropos of the pleasanter side of pedantry, | 
tol anecdote : “‘ There 
scholar, George Kennedy. A friend, Faber, 
a very poetical man, who afterwards turned 
R.C., came into the room once, and, to hi 

irprise and joy, found him reading the New 
Testament, which unusual. But all the 
old fellow said was, “Rum chap, Luke! Use 

with Future Optative!’’ Before 
anyone who felt so disposed could registet 
amusement at my story, some lout leaned 
across the table and said to me: ‘ Opt-ative ? 
I always opta-tive.”’ Made miserably 
conscious again tha’ I had been sent to the 
wrong school, I dried up. When I had told 
the story before, a man (a Wykehamist, I think 
but I wouldn’t be sure) said 
I always say opt-ative.” 

Virtually a murderer of interrupters, I 
suffer no remorse. Only the other day 1] 
slew with a look a man who, when I 
using—believe me, with perfect justification—- 

word sitat dp-ygous thus pronounced 
‘ Steato-p¥gous.”” And I made 
short woman shrieked ‘* Ca- 
moinsh !*’ (or something like that) when, to 
give people a clue to the man I was talking 
about, I pronounced him more or less as 
spelt: Camoens. Similar trouble with aposio- 
pesis and means that I now have 
to get along in conversation without them 
It is a nuisance 

Paley (the “‘ Evidences *’ man) says that once 
you have defined a word you are entitled to 


” 


Corv’s was an old 


was 


the 


Say 


“ Opta-tive? 


was 


the 
ejaculated 


work of a who 


apotheosis 
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CLEAR AS CRYSTAL 


LASS is a necessity of modern civilization—a material which 


affects our daily lives far more than is commonly recognised 
We see through glass windows, spectacles, binoculars and micro- 
scopes. 


We eat and drink from glass. We grow food under glass. 


We preserve and sel! it in glass. We cook it in glass. We prowet 
with glass. We decorate with glass. We light our houses with glass 
We are beginning to build with glass. The manufacture of glass is 
thousands of years old. It probably began in ancient Egypt, where 
glass beads and amulets have been found in tombs of about 4000 s.r. 
But the great development in the uses of glass is of recent date. 11 is 
only since 1910 that glass-making may be said to have changed from 
a craft to a highly scientific and specialized industry. For this transi- 
tion much credit must go to the glass manufacturing firms of Great 
Britain. The work of the Department of Glass Technology at 


Sheffield University is known alt over the world. In the laboratory, 





vigorous and systematic research has resulted in progressive improve- 
ments in manufacturing efficiency ; and in the design and appear- 
ance of the finished article. In the chemical factory, the maintenance 
of the highest standards of purity in the chemicals used in glass-mak- 
ing ensure the quality and reputation of British glass, Chief among 
soda ash 


these chemicals are sodium carbonate and sodium sul 


phate-——*‘ salt cake and certain special refining agents. Gilass- 
making profits by the research as well as the products of the chemical 
industry, but without adequate supplies of better optical glass and 
of various glass-wares with specially resistant properties, scientific 
research would speedily suffer, The bond is 
mutual. If the chemist helps the British glass 
manufacturer to produce better glass, he 
depends on glass, for the service he is able to 


give. 
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use that word in the sense defined, whatever 
the correct sense may be. Similarly (or 
roughly #0) I think every man is entitled to 
his own accentuation—recessive or progressive. 
Personally I can get much more venom into 
despic-able than into des-picable and into 
tir-ade than into ti-ride. That’s how I say 
the words to myself, though I follow the 
dictionary when I.am in company. Paley, I 
think, would support my idiosyncrasy. I 
like Paley. He was against what he called 
exercises im English composition: ‘' This 
calling upon lads for a style before they have 
got ideas, sets them upon fine writing, and is 
the maim cause of the puffy, spungy, spewy, 
washy style that prevails at the present day.”’ 
Paley, I guess, would have known how to deal 
with interrupters. 

Coleridge, presumably, got his listeners so 
bemused that they were too devitalized to 
utter—though some of them may have been 
like me. 1 am a very good listener—to all 
appearances. The happiest reveries have been 
granted to me while I was listening with rapt 
attention to one of the greatest oral autobio- 
graphers of our time. ‘The thing to do is to 
gaze straight at the man’s nose, and relax. 
As long as you can keep your eyes open you 
are safe. A change in his tone is sufficient 
to bring you to the alert with a smile or look 
of concern, as the occasion may require 

Sustained monologues are not, I think, 
tolerated at the tables of what Ivor Brown will 
not call the lower-income brackets. At any 


rate, in a works canteen I have often known 
a too voluble man effectively silenced by the 


interpolation : “‘ What about the other end ?” 
The phrase used to puzzle me until 1 divined 
that it was a euphemistic allusion to a very 
old English piece of raillery. Somewhere in 
(Chaucer or an carly 16th-century play 
seen, though never able to find ayain, the line 
‘Now shet, quod she, your mouth, and gyt 
your erse a chance.” There is, I agree, a case 
to be made for interrupters, just as there 
case to be made for provokers. Lam 
sure, was forgiven for trying to extingu 
comptroller of stamps by chanting ~ Diddle 
diddle dumpling,’ as Shelley, no bt, 
applauded for goading Haydon, “ in the 
feminine and 
that detestable religion, 
My complaint, as 
get going. A pity. I have 
stock of openings. For examplk 
Parizot, you will remember, discove 
Genesis and the Toh 
three elements of the Trinity are to b 
Nature 


have 


is a 
l am 
ish the 


was 
most 
voice,”” with, As to 
the Christan...” 
is that I can never 
such a wondertul 
Jean P 
red from 
hat the 
found m 
Father, 
sulphur, 
ents the 


genile 


I say 


Gospel of St 


salt corresponds to God | 
mercury to God the 
because mt unites the two, repr 
Holy Spirit.” Try another Phat reminds 
Antomette Bourignon who had the 
gitt of penetrative virginity. Her presence and 
conversation, it was said, diffused such an 
odour of continency that one forgot all about 
the pleasures of the flesh.” Where I should 
get to from cither of those starting-points I 
am not sure, Perhaps | shall never begin at al). 
If I do, the lady on my lett will sav, “* Would 
you kindly turn your head on the other side and 
shut your mouth.” DANIEL GEORGE 


Son, while 


me ol 


The Arts and 


“RETURN TO TYASSI” 


Ma. Benn Levy’s new play, Return to Tyassi, 
at the Duke of York’s, awoke in me a (fortunately 
rare) daydream of being one of thove influential 
ctitics one reads about (do they really exist?) 
who are absolute arbiters of success and failure 
in the theatre; whose reactions throughout a play 
are anxiously scrutinised by all concerned in the 
venture, because he is eble, they know, to walk 
out afterwards to the office of his newspaper and, 
with a few decisive phrases, make or unmake the 
success of their play. Thus I should like to 
assure this phay a reasonable run although I am 
aware that it doesn’t completely come off. But 
it misses at a high level. It bristles with intel- 
ligence, it is civilised and adult, the characters 
are not for omce stage stock, and it is really 
“written,” the dialogue giving pleasure in itself, 
with its shape, its wit and a charming tenderness. 

The first act sets out the circumstances and re- 
lationships in a certain upper-middle-class family. 
The husband (excellently presented by Mr. 
Alexander Knox) is a higher civil servant, who 
gives us from the start the impression of being 
a man in competent and tight control of his 
civilised life and its well-ordered circumstances. 
He has a dry line of somewhat elaborate humour 
about himse!f, his job and his Minister. He has 
a step-daughter, who is sitting opposite him at 
the breakfast-table, a mother-in-law with whom 
he is evidently in le , and a wife, who has not 
yet come down. The. Times, which is 
propped on an elegant silver reviding-rack, he 
reads the obituary of his wife’s first husband, an 
archeologist whom she left some years ago after 
only two years of marriage, because he treated her 
so shockingly. Shall his wife, Martha, be told 
about this death, or is it better not to tisk open- 
ing old sores? ‘Bur why on earth aot, asks the 
step-daughter, since the episode his long been 
forgotten? But the mother-in-law agrees with 
him: better not. However; when Martha comes 
down, it turns out that she knows the news 
already. She has evidently kept in closer touch 
with her ex-husband than the family talk led one 
to believe she would have wanted to. Then w 
learn of the relationship between Martha and 
her young daughter on the one hand, and her own 
mother on the other. The girl adores Martha, 
who wonders whether the adoration isn’t exces- 
sive, whether she doesn’t influence her daughter 
too much; and she is the more conscious of this 
because she in her turn has been too much under 
the domination of her mother, a fashionable lady 
who now lives most of the year in a villa in the 
south of France To end the scene the brothe 
of her dead first husband rings up and asks to be 
allowed to come and see her 

This Francis Hubbard (Mr. John Justin gives a 
very vivid account of him) is a tough, gauct 
rudely direct young man, bitter at the way Martha 
behaved ten years before. Her desertion 
regards it—was partly responsible for his 
brother's death. He has come now to ask het 
allow him to deal with his brother's papers and 
manuscripts, for everything, including 
year, has been left to her in his brother's will 
She not only gives him this permission, but offer 
too, the £600 a year to complete the work at 
I'vyassi. He gracelessly refuses it and bangs out 

Such is the substance of a first act, 
in interest and admirably acted 
brings a development which can be criticised on 
the score of its not having been properly prepared 
for, though in uself it is a beautifully written 
scene and the substance of it is beautifully spoken 
by Miss Constance Cummings Phat 
Francis Hubbard calls back to apologise for his 
earlier behaviour, and finds the family 
yn the point of leaving for the opera. Husband 
and mother-in-law, disliking him at sight, try to 
get rid of him before he can make any mischief, 
but they only succeed in provoking Martha 
a confession. She didn’t, she tells them all, leave 
her first husband because he behaved untolerably 


so? 


L oun 


Cngrossing 


Ihe second act 


evening, 


assembled, 
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Entertainment 


but because she couldn’t stand the rongh life o: 
an archeological camp. In fact, she did desert 
him, under the Lp 4 of her mother, in 
favour of the flesh-pots Regent’s Park. Shx 
married her present husband, less out of love 
than out of the knowledge that he would provide 
her with “all this”; and gradually, through the 
vears, she has discovered that “all this” has 
proved an illusory happiness; she has been 
steadily re-falling in love with her first husband 
all this time, and the so much “realler” life thar 
he provided. Carried away by her own confes- 
sion, she goes on to plan an elopemeit with young 
Francis Hubbard, hoping to rediscover with him 
the past she rejected with his brother 
The young man comes round in the early 
morning, sOberer than he was the night before, 
and hopelessly uncertain abour the plan he has 
embarked upon. He is quickly turned inside out 
by the husband, whose frona civilised good 
sense to naked violence was beautifully done by 
both writer and actor. The wife is now faced 
with a transfigured lover and a transfigured hus- 
band, and an apparent impasse, soluble, it seems, 
only by something as melodramatic as suicide 
Fut there is a final twist—reconciliation, or at 
least an acgeptance of cach other on a new apne 
of reality by husband and wife—and for this th 
tyle shifts too, a little discordaatly, on to another 
lens from the preceding 
Such is the outline of this inieresting play: in- 
teresting because even though it seems to have 
gone a little wrong, it is one of those plays which 
leaves one discussing it for hours afterwards, try- 
ing to satisfy oneself about where it has gone 
wrong, and, in the process, treating: the characters 
as if they were actual people to whom these things 
actually happened, but whose story might hav< 
been a litte differently manipulated by the nar 
rator. ‘To me it seems probable that Mr. Levy 
has suffered from a divided aim. At first it seems 
as if he is out to oppose two ways of life, an 
“unreal” upper-middle-class life with a “real” 
world of archzologica! digs in Tyassi, and means 
us to prefer the second to the first. But in that 
case he should surelv have stated his terms morc 
rongly, even at the cost of unfairness. Queen 
\nne furnishings and visits to the opera—even if 
throw in a mother-in-law with a villa 
Antibes, and a Lesbian friend for the step 
daughter—are not in themselves signs of a hope 
less frivolity. But then later on he seems 
switch his terms. The “unreality” is in the 
mind of his Martha, who regards “all this” as 
“unreal,” and is pining for a “reality” in ‘Tyassi, 
which she is, in fact, incapable of living—and the 
reconciliation at the end seems to endorse this in 
terpretation. But in that case the author should 
surely have made clearer much earlier on the kind 
of romantic disease which his Martha suffered 
from. There are other inconsistencies which will 
strike everyone—like the altogether too abrupt 
reversal in the brother's change from strength to 
weakness. But all the same I think Return to 
T'yassi a most absorbing play and one which will 
give many incidental rewards to those who enjoy 
the depiction of character in a language hard 
living and appropriate *. C. WorsLey 


TROY, CARTHAGE AND SEVILLE 


“© Scene: Troy and Carthage.”’ With these brave 
words, the Oxford University Opera Club in- 
dicated the scale of their 25th anniversary produc 

tion : nothing less than the sublime, unmanageable 
Vergilian epic of Berlioz. There were substantial 
cuts, among them that unparalleled symphonic 
tableau, the Royal Hunt and Storm; but it is 
surprising, after all, how much of both La Prise ad 
Trow and Les Troyens a Carthage can be included 
in some four hours. Without lengthening the 

brief intervals, something might pethans have been 
done, even in the Oxford Town Hali, to mitigate 
the similarity of Carthage and Troy Plus ¢a 
change’, Aeneas might well have murmured on 
arriving at the court of Dido. True, the Car- 
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luting shoes. That is why he dengned theac 
shoes for himself, and was afterwards persuaded 
by the Noervic Shoe Company to make them 
available for everybady. 

Every shoe carfies Sir Herbert's facsimi! 
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Sir Herbert Barker Shoes are obtminable from 
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name ( your nearest supplier. 
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LONG BEFORE THE EVENING PAPERS REACH Bowater timber cruiser. With aerial phote- 


the homing city workers Lew Trevelyan’s* graphs as his guide, he penetrates deep inte 


quiet work has been done, Fenimore Cooper the virgin forests, to check that the spruce and 


would have delighted im this 1950 frontiers- balsam fir shown on them are trees of matare 


man, wise in the growth and the right diameter to feed the ever- 


at Corner Broote. 


ways of the moose, hungry jaws of the great mil! 


the fighting of wiid On his reports will depend the location ‘af 
geese and the feed ogging camps the following summer apd 
img time of brown ultunately the raw rnater ial for newsprint and 


trout in the deep 
still lake 
Although « mploye d 


other papers the year after that 
the 


and the scented chips spout up from the bright 


of Canada But before eves 


cross-cut saws drone 


by the largest comb- axes Lew has moved deeper into the wilder- 
ined pulp and paper 


| ness. Dour by nature and silent by long babut, 
mill im 





xtence Irevelyan would never boast what he weld 

Bowaters, at Corner Brook, im the knows to be true: that timber cruisers are 

Canadian Province of Newfoundland Lev born, not made, and no machine can cver 
knows little of cities, and cares less, Lew a take their place. 
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thaginian Queen was allowed a magnificent 
Nubian attendant ; but there invention stopped. 
Soniething further was wanted for the great love 
scene beneath the African stars : garlaméls, wine, 
a hint of Pastern luxury. Otherwise the prodycer,; 
Morton Demimery, deserves nothing but praise ; 
on a difficult stage he managed the innumerable 
arrivals and departures of the chorus with re- 
markable ingenuity and absence of fuss. Every- 
thing conspired to concentrate our attention on 
what really mattered : the music of Berlioz. 

To this music—so variable in quality, rising at 
its best to the level of Delacroix or even of Poussin, 
at its worst never merely flat and predictable-— 
Professor Westrup and his forces rendered a high 
degree of justice. Both in quantity and quality, 
his orchestra surpassed expectation. Including 
the three stage bands (one of them supplied by 
Morris Motors), it totalled over cighty players, 
of whom at least one (Colin Halley, of St. Edmund 
Hall) must be mentioned for the beauty of his 
clarinet playing in the prolonged and strangely 
impressive dumbshow of Andromache and the 
child Astyanax. 

Hearing the two parts in quick succession, we 
notice more than ever their unequal dramatic 
value. La Prise de Trote is a choral epic, with 
magnificent solo interludes, The crowd registers 
joy and agitation, dismay and heroic resolution ; 
but to indicate the unseen causes of these fluctuat- 
ing moods they are perpetually obliged to point 
off stage. Even Cassandra and the ghost of Hector, 
who contribute the most impressive episodes, 
are mere embodiments of warning and prophecy 
At Oxford, their scenes were made memorabk 
by Barbara Rawson, whose voice has matured 
since her Iphigeneia of last year, and by the solid, 
clearly produced bass tones of Thomas Hemsicy. 
But nothing can prevent the audience trom 
finding La Prise de 
opera, 

In the early scenes of Les Troyens d Carthage, 
the impression of a pageant persists. The French, 
like all Mediterranean peoples, ancient and 
modern, have a passion for public occasions and 
demonstrations, To Berlioz there is nothing odd 
about introducing his tragic heroine as the principal 
figure m a sort of Carthaginian Speech Day, 
seated on “a throne surrounded by the trophies 
of Agriculture, Commerce and the Arts.” “ Ap- 
prochez,” cries the regal widow, “ constricteurs, 
matelots, laboureurs. Recevez de ma ma 1 juste 
dite au travail qa donne la puissan 
et la vie aux états.” Not until the erving 
crowd have cleared off, leaving Dido and Anna to 
their KE major duet, do we get a toretaste of the 
glorious music which is to come. The arrival of the 
Greeks is again comparatively inctfective, the 
device of Aeneas’s temporary discut 1 sailor 
leading nowhere. By the however, 
Berlioz has at least reached the heart ot subject 
the love of Dido and Aeneas, and the flict with 
divinely imposed duty which compels the Trojan 

Now the severe tolds of the 


roie more of a pageant than an 


Pecomtpense 


second act, 


hero to abandon her. 
drapery begin to be stirred by a romantic breeze. 
We can almost point to the moment at which the 
composer’s imagination catches fire It is the 
dehicate song of the poet lopas, O blonde 
Cérés,” which Brian Anderson, though hampered 
by a bad cold, sang with a delicate - of style 
The whole scene—tl ntet, the 
septet and the Shakespearcan duct tor the lovers-— 
is of the rarest and most ravi , and was 
tinely realised at Oxtord rad been 
thoroughly (rehearsed, tish, the 
Aeneas, after an uncer vas by this 
point singing clearly and well; bur was the 
Greek soprano, Arda Mandikian, w provided 
the greatest pleasure of the evenins She has 
hitherto been associated in England with highly 
convincing reconstructions of ancient Greek 
music, and it was brilliant otf ro realise 
that she would make a pertect Dido. Among 
minor pleasures of a highly enjoy: evening, 
I must not omit David Galliver's lyrical perform- 
ance of the young Phrygian sailor yz. Alto- 
gether, Les Trovens was a great sment for 
the Opera Club, and mph for 


succeeding 


ain deginning 


omer 


the 


a particular 


Professor 'Westrup, whose ussociation with the 
Club ‘goes back to its earliest days. 

If Les Troyens is one of the hardest operas to 
stage, The Berber of Seville must be among the 
easiest); but «at Sadiecr’s Wells, Tyrene Guthric, 
the producer, and Ruth Keating, the designer, 
have contrived to knock all the natural, humane 
vivacity out of Rossini’s masterpiece. Beneath a 
grey sky, Rosina is immured in a house so 
“ stylized ” as to resemble an incomplete pre-fab ; 
during “ Una voce poco fa’ she is made to play a 
hand of patience ; in the first finale poor old 
Rossini is helped out by the desperate device of 
spinning a heavy chair on one leg. Need I add 
that there are Rugger scrums and plnyful kicks 
on the bottom ? I wish some psychologist would 
inquire into the boyish fixations of our most 
“ advanced ” opera producers. 

DesMonp SHAWE-TAYLOR 


RADIO NOTES 


Mx Mattuew Hatton's programme, Window 
on Yugoslavia, based on a recent tour of that 
country with a recording van, was a first-rate 
piece of reporting. After a somewhat shaky, con- 
ventional start, Mr. Halton, who narrated his own 
programme, got himself clear of the voices of the 
plain men and intelligent women who had assailed 
him with plain and intelligent questions during 
the first five minutes of his script and soberly 
sketched a picture of the country as he had seen 
it. It carmed conviction because it was sober 
and because Mr, Halton was careful not to claim 
too much. The recorded excerpts were kept 
down to a minimum and were the more effective 
because of that. I thought Mr. Halton brought 
home quite admirably the contrasts between the 
almost medieval conditions still existing in those 
parts of Yugoslavia that rwenty-five years ago 
were still Turkish and the edvanced technological 
society ‘Tito is striving to build. The recon- 
structions of interviews that Mr, Halton had with 
cabinet ministers, doctors, priests and members 
of the professional classes were ingenious and 
fascinating; as they were presented, they ran the 
risk of sounding extraordinarily phoney; in fact, 
they bore the stamp of truth, mainly, I believe, 
because of Mr. Halton’s evident impartiality. He 
has established himself from the beginning as a 
man whom one could trust, the first essential 
in any foreign correspondent. The high peak of 
a most interesting programme was the recording 
of an interview between Mr. Halton and Marshal 
Tito himself. This was absorbing, not so much 
because of what was said as for the glimpse it 
gave of the mechanics, as it were, of this kind 
of interview. Mr. Halton asked the stock ques 
uons, Tito gave the stock answers; but there was 
a third party to the conversation, the interpreter, 
and it was she who seized my imagination. | 
wish we could have known more about her 

In a not good week for drama—a serialisation 
of Kenilworth seems a poor thing to put on on 
Sunday afternoons—Karl Zuckmayer’s Tin 
Captain of Kopenick at least promised to be 
agreeable. So, up to a point, it was; but it was 
scarcely strong enough to hold the attention for 
an hour and a half, partly, I think, because the 
story, amusing though it is, is essentially an 
inecdote, partly because of indecision in the pro 
duction and most of the acting. As 
Prussian militarism, the love of a fine uniform, 
it was merely tepid. Mr. Bernard Miles never 
succeeded in establishing the identity of Voigt, 
the captain himself, perhaps because the writing 
of this part was thin or because the juice had 
run away in translation. But Miss Westbury and 
Mr. Richard Williams, as Frau and Mayor 
Obermuller, were brilliant: it was a lesson in 
radio acting to see how the play leapt into life 
whenever they were at the microphone. Which 
suggests that it was the acting that was mainly 
to blame for the apparent dimness of the play 

With Mr. Henn’s talk on Yeats the Third Pro- 
gramme series Poetry and Philosophy has at last 
ended. It cannot be said to have been a wildly 
exciting series; when they succeeded the talks did 


a satire on 
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so in despite of the over-riding title. For, as 
Mr. Henn disarmingly said: —“ Ip is the poetry 
that matters, and not what we can say about the 
philosophy.” In other words, the idea behind the 
eri¢es was.at fault. Where speakers attempted to 
jeal wath the philosophy of individual poets they 
iad often, in doing so, to coricentrate on some- 
what inferior poetry. The series was, in fact, 
1 good deal too pretentious, too steeped in its 
nitial assumptions in “Lit.” This did not mean 
that some of the talks were not excellent: I 
remember with vividness and gratitude Professor 
Fillotson on Pope and Professor James on Words - 
worth. And on Yeats Mr. Henn was very good 
ndeed. It is not now easy to find new things 
to say about Yeats, and Mr. Henn made no 
ittempt to do so. But he very cogently presented 
ihe reasons for believing Yeats to be a great poet. 
WILLIAM SALTER 


THE MOVIES 


“The Man on the Eiffel Tower ”’ and “ She 
Shall Have Murder,” at the Metropole, 
Victoria 

Season of Preston Sturges Films, 
Everyman 

Have you a horror of heights on the 
Do you, within the first few minutes—if 

of film—tind yourself scanning the horizon 
for eminences from which a_ hard-pressed 
character may fling himself?. Oh, if the ‘Tibetan 
convent had been situated anywhere but on th 
edge of a precipice! If psychoanalysts coulc 
eschew top floors, and elderly butterfly-collector 
be kept from the temptation of warehous¢ 
ladders! If all gunmen and policemen would 
agree in the autumn on a flat season! But no 
such miracles don’t happen; fatally, irresistibly, 
boringly, to the gigolo as to the Lady Mavwress, 
will come a last-minute call—to, the heights! 
the heights! 

his climbing infliction—which predispose 
me, I find, to a partiality for films about bungalow 
towns—threatens us at the Metropole long before 
the film starts. Like Mr. Eliot’s Gerontion, we 
have foreseen and suffered all. Man on the Eiffel 
Tower! Oh good lord, couldn’t he break his leg 
on the way there? No, the title warns us: he 
ll have his fling. So, with this dreariest ot 
capers threatening us, we don’t enjoy a Paris dis- 
guised by some colour process as much as we 
might have done. Old friends, in new anilines, 
ire there: Inspector Laughton, delicately hippo 
potamic as ever; Franchot Tone, defying fate, the 
Inspector, and probability all in one (the Tower 
being, of course, fis ambition); and Burgess 
Meredith, who scuttles through the streets at all 
hours in a red wig and specs., and, I’m sorry t 
say, has directed the whole thing. These three 
hase one another a good deal, chatting and 
swigging in cafés during the intervals, and when 
it comes to the Tower climb, Inspector Laughton 
you may be relieved to hear) takes the lift. As 
film nonsense, I must admit that The Man on the 
Eiffel Tower isn’t unentertaining. 

But it has in it the possibility of something very 
much better: not unnaturally, perhaps, since it 
comes from a Simenon story, on which the film 
makers have raised their own Eiffel Tower. I 
remember the original as his good second-best: 
taken straight, and with a due appreciation of its 
subtle greys, it might have made a satisfying 
enough film-—one to compare, say, with Duvivier’s 
Panique (though he also played tricks with a 
climax The half-witted suspect allowed to 
escape from prison and the murderer who badgers 
Maigret deserve to be tackled again, on Simenon’s 
level. 

In the same programme a Kensington solicitor’s 
office provides the suspects after an eccentric 
client round the corner has been murdered. The 
humours of She Shall Have Murder are, on the 
whole, rather endearing; Miss Rosamund John 
brings a cool charm to the amateur novelist who 
finds her novel developing under her cyes, and 
no one feels umpellied to shin up the frontage oi 
Barker’s. Within its gentle, improbable limits 
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FOR YOU AT ACE 55 


lf you ate not over 45, this is the plan (for women th 


° . | 
benefits are slightly different), You make agreed regular 


monthly, quarterly, or yearly payments co the Sun Life 
ot Canada, At $5 you will receive £4,159 plus accumu 


lated dividends—or {£240 a year for lite and accumulated 
\ 


dividends, li yOu afe over 45, the benetts are available } 


t a later age. 


£3,000 FOR YOUR FAMILY 


Should you nat live to age $§, pour family would reoei ve 


{'3,000, even if you bad made only one payment uncer | 


the plan. 
INCOME TAX SAVED 


Hf you are paying Income Tax you will be entitled to th 


appropriate rebvate of tax for alf premiams you pay under | 


this plan. 


By filling up and sending the enquiry form (postage 
1d. if unsealed) you can obtain details suired to your 
personal requirements. The plan can be modified 
to fit savings large or small and the proportionat: 
cash or pension can in most cases Commence at 50, $5 
60 or 65. It also applies to sons and daughiers 
who would greatly benefi: by starting now. 


reese NE Macally otter nee enenncnenes, 


General Manager (or Oretish J des 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


10, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur fit., Lomion, $.W.! 
srovtkd hke to know > about your plo a advecined 

8 t » | hy gi thon. 

Mer., Mrs. or Miss) 

ADDRESS ....cosee 


arene 


Luact date o: Dirth,....,. 








_ Five years of 


STE EL progress 


rab 


Steel was the first major industry to embark 
on a great post-war development plan of 
modernisation and expansion. 
* ‘ * 
Management and men have co-operated in 
getting the most out of existing plant, and 
there has been willing agreement to keep the 
furnaces working continuously. 


* * ” 


In research and training, in development and 
in securing raw material, the common services 
available to all firms in the industry have been 
steadily expanded. 

. * « 


Output has risen from under thirteen million 
tons to over sixteen million tons a year, 
prices have been kept below the level of 
other great steel producing countries 

and our exports of goods made from 


steel are more than twice pre-war. 


In five years of progress the steel 
industry has shown what can be done 


by enterprise and co-operation. 


- 
. & 


~~ is serving you well 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, 8.W.1 (Sa 
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one fears a revolution in the behaviour of office- 
this film, which gets some fun 
bourhood 


boys) TF enjo' 
out of its ; 

The Marx Brothers occupation of the Every- 
man is followed by a short season of Preston 
Sturges. Sullivan's Travels that most delight- 
ful of all picaresque films—will have come and 
gone by the time these notes appear. The others 
are Hail the Conquering Hero, The Lady Ews 
and The Miracle of Morgan's Creek. Why not 
also the ever-amusing Palm-Beach Story, and Tlie 
Grea McGinty, which T have not suceeeded in 
seeing yet? If Sturges’s las. Technicoler howl 
is amy indication of the way he is going, we shall 
come to value these earlier picces more.and more. 

Wiu.trm Warresait 


Lennox Berkeley's “ Sinfonietta ” 


Joon Moore and the London Chamber 
Orchestra, conducted by Anthony Bernard, recent! 
Wigmore Hall an exceptionally 
programme, of which a new Sinfonietta by 
Lennox Berkeley was the centrepiece. Written oi a 
parergon during the composition of a full-scale opera 
on the subject of Nelson and Lady Hamilton, the 
Sinfoaietia has the dash and gaiecty of a holiday tash 
perhaps it not fanciful to feel that a fresh 
nautical blows through it petng all 
At a hearinyt, seemed the 
of the movements themes are 
and the con 
t single irresistibh 


miamst 


presented at the 
uMiractive 


tuo 
breeze 
first this 
the 
ve, the scoring uncommon 
sition apparently dictated by 
The slow movement begins well, but venture 


hree 
free 


pulse 


into waters wach are perhaps too deep and too 
troubled for the remuinder of the happy work; the 
finale, with much bright woodwind writing in chords 
of the eleventh and the thirteenth, restored the 
Of Faure’s lovely Ballade Joan Moore 

ind fluent performance, except for 
heavy acce 109 in the E flat minor si 
In a Mozart the F major, K.459) her 
taste and assige Work were 
onductor’ 


balance 

) SENsILVE 
rather ua 
concerto 
clean L 
the tenden 
too fast, and by the weight of the 
The resonant Wigmore Hall sets difficult 
balance, but Mr. Kernard 
tmught have don more to secure real piaussum 


from his players » S.-1 
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Correspondence 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Smt,—-Pleare let me thank Mr. Francis Williams 
for his clear reply to my Question whet exactly he 
thinks the proposed Press Council should do, H¢ 
would have it intervene in such a dispute as that 
berween Mr. Hulton, proprietor, andi Mr. Hopkinson, 
editor, about an article written ‘tor Picture Pos: 
accusing our allies, the South Koreans, of atrocities. 

ir. Witliams expands this opinion by contending 
that the Press Council should be “an independent 
professional court .of appeal” to which could be 
submitted for judgment “ any case where matters of 
principle arise Which deeply affect the public interest.” 

I can speak with some knowledge of the response 
that newspaper owners and editors would make to 
Mr. Williams's proposal. As soon as the Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Press came out, I began 

large number of speeches and writings in which 
I asked my colleagues to consider whether we could 
support a Press Court of Honour. I thought and still 
think that a Press Council would be of great value in 
defending the freedom of the Press, now so often 
sailed, and in dealing with some of the newspaper 
misdeeds occasionally reported. Soon it became 
among provincial journalists at least, that if 
ever we were to have a Court of Honour, it must be 
based on a detailed code and om acceptance through- 
out journalism, It would be useless to sect up a 
tribunal of elder statesmen of journalism or a nicely 
balanced delegation from the Press unions and 
employers’ socienes and tell these gentlemen to go 
ahead with their own unaided judgment on whatever 
questions came before them. If they are to admunister 

new professional law, they must know what that 

Mr. Williams is tantalisingly obscure on this 

need. Though calling fervently for justice, 

does not tell us how it could be reached in the 

Hopkinson case, the occasion of his first letter. What 

urisdictional guidance would he lay down for his 
tribunal? 

Mr. Lionel Birch, of Piceure Post, who presumably 
knows the facts, says it was apparently the timing, not 
the contents of the Korean article that Mr, Hulton 
disapproved It will seem mysterious to the general 
reader that all this trouble should have arisen over 
the best time to publish a certain article. It looks 
us if Mr. Hulton regarded the question from the point 

of a political thinker, afraid of unsetuing his 
1 tense moment, while Mr, Hopkinson 
looked at it from the point of view of the journalist, 
into print as soon as possible. Bor 
newspaper magnates and newspaper editors, acct 
tomed to taking decisive action and enforcing th 
are inchned to become autocratic. In ail 
the dispute before us arose out of a cl 
suLocrat 


clear, 


own side a 


eager to brea 


own ideas, 
probability 
1 0” 
If so an independent professior 
tribunal do The obvious thing is to sugg: 
¢ two very worthy and able men should shak 
ind resume working together. But how c 
any uibunal force either to yield? If their conflict: 
principles are so strong, how can one blame M 
Hulton for preferring another editor, or Mr. Hop} 
son for preferring another emplover, whom he, wit 
rrilliant gifts, will, I hope, quickly find 
What Mr. Wilhams has to say The Tone 
ve some readers a false impression. I 
ter Uw 4 Most outstanding bu 
at Barnes and Delane were e¢ 
Mhat 


Ould suck to the 


ould 


bout it? 


wh 


hands 


about 


tinctior does not prove 
counting house an 
upervise their edito John Walte 
roperly dismissed one editor, Dr. Stoddart 
n Walter III, G W, Smalley wrote that * 
hand was more constantly on the 
the course of the ship had to be determir 
Walter's was the deciding voice In the 
The Times.’ The facts are 


ha often 


helm, 


been exercised by f 
Hy to the great good of the public. Wh 
ethically, with Lord Northcliffe’s editor 
which helped to save Thr Times fre 
What was wrong with C. P. Scott, of 
rer Guardian, who was both p 


faith. 
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If Mr, Williarns wants to press forward bis plan, 
he wilh, have.to be much more explicit abou the 
restrictions he would like his tribunal w pur on news 
paper owners who differ from their editors. We must 
net accept proprictorial wickedness as an article of 
W. L. Axprews 
Yorkshire Post, 

Leeds, 1. 


Str,—In recent issucs you afd a number of your 
correspondents have commented on the dehiy in 
citing up a Press Council and oo the dismissal of 
Mr. Tom Hepkinson from the editorship of Pictir: 
Post 

The National Union of Journalists has referred the 
Hopkinson case to its Ethics Committee, but whether 
t is a case which could be suitably brought before a 
Press Council, iLone existed, is a question which many 

us do not feel able 10 answer in advance rhe 
not pledged to suppert the doctrine of the 
nfalibility of editors any more than it 
he diyine right of proprictors 

There is, however, reason to suppose that 
proprictors still believe in that divine right and that 
this is expressing itself in the extraordinary deiay in 
taking steps which are necessary if a voluntary Press 
Council is to be set up 

In its report the Royal Commission on the Press 

de recommendations which cannot be imple- 
mented withouf joint consultation within the industry 
because, they are the joint concern of proprictors, 
cditors and working journalists alike. Recognising 
this, the N.U.J., which represents the vast majority 
ot working journalists in this country, wrote to the 
newspaper proprictors’ orgamsations 13 months ago 
eeking joint discussions. Not a single meeting has 
taken place. 

In view of this the Union recently gave warning 
hat it would mot accept a situation in which 
the proprietors forwarded to Parliament pro- 
for a Press Council which did 
the considered opimion of the dif 
ferent organisations concerned. This has brought 
t last, a reply that any proprietorial proposals which 

iy be made will be submitted to the Union. But 

bmission does mot necessarily imply discussion. It 

far from clear whether the proprictors will eve: 

iter into discussions with the Union or the 
Institute of Journalists or the Guild of Editor 

he proprietors’ behaviovr and their “ lack 
rgency”” is the more remarkable prin 
ciple of establishing a Press Council has been ap 
proved not only by the Union, the Institute and the 
Guild, but by majority votes of the Newspaper Pro 
prietors’ Association and the Newspaper Society 
themselves. It is true that the majority in the > 
paper Society small and that its president 

erse to a Press Council—as are some members of 
the committee on the set up by the 
prietors last year 


Umion 1s 


beheves in 


some 


posals not 


represent 


with 


recause the 


News 
was 
subject pro 
Uncertainty as to the newspaper proprietors’ in 
that the pro 


tentions has been increased by rumour 

prietors proposed to claun the right to 
journalist members of any Press Council 
be set up. It is said they will approve such 
only if they have an overwhelming majority of sea 


ippoint tl 

which might 
a cour 

on it and the professional organisations are restricted 
to “token representation ” by co-option 

I do not know the strength of these rumours, 
can say that the National Union of Journalists 
not accept such arrogant proposals which could 


but 
Y 


only to a Press Council composed of proprietors at 
proprietors’ stooges 

I have always held that it should be possible fo 
the newspaper industry to improve its standards by 
iwreement within its ranks, that a Pre 
Council should not be narrowly concerned only « 
I still hope that this point of view n 


own and 
etnic 
support 
But we have to face the possibility 
the proprietors’ 
sisting on putting forward proposals 


that 


organisations are 


powcr 
forces within 
re kr 
“ There 
isked for a Pr 


which 
to be unacceptable so that they 
we. The working journalists 
have turned 


Can Say 
who 
down 


Cavur now 


Henry J. Barandiey, President 


National Union of Journalists 
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‘“‘Newallastic’’ bolts and studs have 
qualities which are absolutely 
unique. They have been tested by 
every known device, and have been 
proved to be stronger and more 
resistant to fatigue than bolts or 


studs made by the usual method. 


POSSILPARK bs? 4 J VY GLASGOW, N 
F LH» ‘ 








In 188: Dr. Jaeger, Professor of Zoology and Physiology, first proclaimed 
his scientutic theory of woollen clothing. “ Wear wool,” he explained, 
“and your health will improve, for these reasons. Onc, wool retains heat 
but excludes cold. Two, wool keeps you dry by absorbing damp. Three, 
wool is the most natural, comfortable and hygienic clothing.”” But you 
must have only the finest, nurest wool. Jaeger wool 

Today Jaeger leads the world in wool fashions. They never compromise 
on quality. They use only the purest wool made from the fincst animal 
fibres, Their designers—-the best in Britain—-give to all they do that 
certain stamp of distinction which is Jaeger’s own. So that Jaeger has 
come to be “ the fashion name for wool”. And it is a great tribute to 
their leadership that the House of Jaeger has been chosen to occupy one of 
the nine special shops in the Festival Pleasure Gardens . . . to present 


their merchandise to the many who will visit us from overseas in 19$1 
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WHOSE AGGRESSION ? 
During the recent debate on Foreign Affau< 
House of Commons geacral puzziement ha: 
expre the imtentions the Chines 
that there no puzzic all 
tated plainly 
they Chinesc 


upported this statement bya completely unjustified 
interpretation the quite permal aad generally 
technical and commercial arrangements 
order to carry out successfully the pro 

10.45 this agreement 

Bullding your catire case on this quite inaccurate 
interpretation of the agreement of November 21—--aad 
indeed showing a clear desire to turn matters of a 
purely and exclusively technical character into some- 
thing resembling political strings—you, m fact, ended 
up im more or less accepting the view that “ Yugo 
lava jomed the Western bloc.” 

It is, tadeed, to be regretted that the NEw STATES 
MAN should be guilty of such a gross misrepresentu 
tion of fact, the mor¢ so since every student of inter 
national affairs will find sufficient evidence to prove 
that Yugoslavia, far from joining any blocs, is in fact 
investing all her effarts to safeguard its own inde 
pendence as well as to strengthen the peace in the 
world through the United Nations 

3) Finally, you observed that “ the hostility 
Cominform countries can be blamed neither 

nning nor for the dwindiing area under 
’ In other words, that the Cominform economic 
tlockade had no bearing upon the Yugoslav economy 
the opposite is the truth. If there 
inning in Yugoslavia, it was mainly 
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d, that Yugoslav planners did not expect 

al with an economic blockade on the part 
What kind of “ good 
vould, om the NEW STATESMAN AND 
view, compensate for the failure of the 
(omintorm countries lo supply us-——as promisec— 
ome £400 million worth of capital investment 

i The non-arrival of these goods-—by far more 
Yugoslavia’s economy than the 
the normal trade—created a gap in the 
apacity. In turn it reflec 
wriculture since the indu 
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the 
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not 
with const good 
of the Cominform 
countr.« vi you mention Was lantamout to a4 
complete coonomic blockade, This fact and not any 
dwindling area under cultivation ™ is responsible for 
the immediate shortages of food 
A. SOKORA 

LEmbaisy of Yugoslavia. 

{As consistent friends of Tito’s Yugoslavia, we hop: 
Mr. Sokorac is right that the acceptance of American 
uid, which we agree Yugoslavia could not avoid, has 

wried with it no political strings; but we are sure 
that, as a Marxist, he will agree that, if this is so, it is 
unusual We were far from suggesting that the 
Cominform economic blockade had “no bearing 
on the present economic difficulties of Yugoslav 
On the contrary, it is one very important cause. Last 
terrible drought second and, 
week, some deficiencies of Yugoslav 


third.—Eb., N.S. ¢ 
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between them are skin-deep, and that for 
them their respective present position is due to the 
accident whether, in the spring of 1945, they hap 
pened to be captured near Frankfurt on Main 
on Oder HEIN&ICH FRAENKE! 


CLOSER ASSOCIATION 

Str,—The projected canference on * 

tion * between the Central Africa 
Sc rn Rhodesia, Northera Rhode .ia Nyasa- 
s @ deplorable development it very 
ntemplation by the Government is vetraval of 
interests For whatever ay be 

the end result 
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ment"? of Communism in various parts of t 
What about the containment of Malanism—Sm 
Hugginsism, call it what you like—in Africa ? 
Emmanue! College, Cambridge. M. M. ( 
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Books in General 


Tue discovery of cache after cache of Boswell’s 
manuscripts, journals and letters at Mal 
hide and Fettercairn between 1925 and 1948 
one of the truly extraordinary events in the 
history of English letters. It gave us the origim| 
journal of the Tour to the Hebrides, before the 
war and now we have a totally new manuscript 
appearing one hundred and = eighty-odd 
years after it was written. This is the Lor 
don Journal* whith Boswell wrote in 1762 and 
1763 when, twenty-three years old, he came to 
London to get a commission in the Guards and 
failing in that, met the man who was to be his 
god, his subject and his insurance of fame. What 
we wonder, will be the state of our old edinons 
of the Life of Johnson when the manuscripts yet 
to be seen are published? The Life has been a 
kind of lay scripture to the English, containing 
as it does, thought in our favourite, pragmati 
form, that is to say, masticated by character 
The book has been less a biography than a sort 
of parliamentary dialogue contaiming a thunder 
ing government and an adoring and obliging 
opposition. It will be strange if the proverbial 
and traditional characters are altered, though in 
the last generation the clownish Boswell ha: 
risen in esteem, and beyond Macaulay’s derision, 
changing indeed from the burr on the Doctor's 
coat-tails into an original blossom of the psycho- 
logical hothouse. 

Here we get'on the dangerous ground of 
Plutarchian contrast. If Boswell created him 
self, we must never forget that Johnson made 
that possible. We lean to Boswell now because 
we have been bred on psychologists rather than 
philosophers, and love to see a man drowning 
io his own contradictions and. self-exposures 
The Doctor, who believed in Virtue, believed 
inevitably in suppression, where we have been 
taught that it is immoral to hide anything. Bo: 
well’s very lack of foundation, his lack of judg 
ment, are scen merely as the price he pays for 
the marvellous fluidity, transparency and curios 
ity of his nature. Dilapidation is his gentus 
Yet if Boswell is a genius we cannot forget 
that the Doctor is a saint, a man of richer and 
more sombre texture than his parasite. He is a 
father-figure, but not in the mechanical fashion 
of psychological definition; he is a father-figure 
enlarged by the religious attribute of tragedy. It 
was a tragic apprehension that was above all 
necessary for the steadving of Boswell’s fluctuat 
ing spirit and for the sustaining of his sympa 
thetic imagination 

The marvel is that at the age of 23 Boswell 
was already turning this gift upon himself in 
the Journal Professor Pottle, his lively 
American editor, thinks that his detachment 
more complete than that of Pepys or Rousseau 
Boswell’s picture of himself has indeed the acci 
dental and unfereseeable quality of life which 
ore more el 


better organised, sapient of 


quent natures lose the moment they put pen t 
Boswell’s detachment comes from natvety 
He was emotionally surprised by 


‘ xcke d oft 


paper 
and humulity 
himself To one who had been kr 
s Londen Edited by Professor 
Pottle. Heineman 21s 


" Boswei 
Frederick A 


his balance by a severe Presbyterian upbringing 
the world is bound to be a surprising place. To 
those who have lived under intense pressure, 
what happens afterwards is a miracle and release 
isan historical event. If the will has been 
destroyed by a parent like Lord Auchinleck, it 
may be replaced by.a shiftless melancholy, an 
abeyance cf spirits, and from that bewilderment 
all life afterwards will seem an unreckonable 
hallucination, when a high-blooded young man 
engages ingenuously with it, 

There is an obscure period in Boswell’s 
youth when he joined the Roman Catholic 
Church. We do not know whether passion, 
giddiness, his irrational fears, or his tendency to 
melancholy, moved him to this step. But native 
canniness got him out of the scrape which 
secially and materially would have been a disas- 
ter in that age and we can be grateful that the 
confessional did not assuage what Puritan diaris- 
ing has preserved, For that confession contains 
more than an account of his sins; it contains his 
sillinesses, his vanities, rnoods, snobberies, the 
varying temperatures of his aspirations. “I have 
a genius for Physick,” he says. For what did he 
not think he had a genius? If only he could find 
out how to develop it! No symptom was too 
small when he studied the extraordinary illness, 
the remarkable fever, the very illusion of being 
a Self, James Boswell 

Exhibitionism? Vanity? The Sournal was 
not private. It was posted every week toa friend, 
one ol the inevitable devotions of the hero 
worshipper. It is amazing that a young man 
should be an ass with such art, that judgment 
should not sprout anywhere. How rare to sec 
a fool persisting in folly to the point of wisdom 
One of the earliest comedies in the book is his 
lamentable affair with the actress Louisa. Cal- 
culation is at the bottom of it, Meanness runs 
through it, yet it is an exquisitely defenceless 
tale. In time he hoped to have a mistress who 
was a wornan of fashion, but social inexperience 
and poverty—he is wonderfully stingy, a real 
hungry Scot of the period—-held him back. As 
an actress Louisa could cheaply create the illuston 
of the woman of fashion. All this is innocently 
revealed later by introspection ; at the begin 
ning he is all fine feeling, 
fineness of the fecling, he ascutely points out, 
in his first timid advances to Louisa, that love 
is above monetary considerations. Presently he 
begins to believe his own propaganda: he is in 
love and so much so he lends the woman £2. In 
the seduction, his sexual powers at first dr 
appoint and then suddenly surpass anything he 
or Lousia) has ever heard of. The next time 
he has a shock. Love has vanished. He is an 
unstable character. Presently he discov 
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Despair 


* Signor 
rage, moral indignation—-can he have 
left the path of Vurtwe?-—hard bargainings with 
the surgeon, melancholy, the ridicule of friends 
nothing to do but to stay at home and read 
Hume’s History. Philosophy calms him unti 
the surgeon sends his bill In the matter of 
cash, the dissolving selves of Boswell alway 
come together with certainty He 
Louisa, points out what she has cost him, and 


writes to 


Svl 


asks for his £2 back, anil says he is being 
generous. The doctor's bill was £5: 

Thus ended my intrigue with the foir Louisa 
which I flattered myself so much with and 
from which I expected at least a winter's safe 

pulation 
Te be so transparent, thinking neither of the 

wupression he makes upon hitnself nor of the 
figure he will cut before his friend, is possibly 
to be fatuous. But Boswell’s fatuousness which 
from a lack of will or centre in 
Insicad of will, Boswell had 
the 


“my genius,” 


Seems to arise 
his life is inspired 

nysterious ingredient of soul, so 
admired in the age of sensibility 


his Id 


unviclding 


we would say On that point only 
mmour propre 
cam, unable to reach the shore of Virtue 
wept back into Vice and Folly, he clings 
to the straw of his “ genius’ 
and 1 what us he but a frantic work 


or, a 
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midst: 
and 


Drowning in 


and spins round 
und until 
of art 

“ How well I write! " he exclaims after flatter 
ing a peer in six lines of doggerel 
derfully facetious he is with the 
wonderful * the my 
imagination.” 


How won 
Earl, 
luxuriant 


how 


are sallies of 


How easily and cleverly do I write just now! 

I am really pleased with myself, words come 
skipping to me like lambs upon Moffat Hill; 
and I turn my periods smoothly and imper 
ceptibly like a skaliul wheelwright turning top: 
in a turning loom. There’s a fancy! There’ 
a simile 

Sheridan punctures him brutally, but Garrick 

comes along 

will be a great 

when you are so, remember the year 
I want to contribute my part towards 

And pray, will you fix a day when 
I shall have the pleasure of treating you with 
tea.” I fixed the next day. “Then Sir,” said 
he, “the dance and the saucers 
sky 

Like Moffat lambs, no doubt 

at work on Garrick’s talk 


Sir,” said he, * you 
And 
1763 


saving you 


inan 


cups shall 


fancy has been 
Boswell continue: 
innocently : 
What he meant by my being a great man | 
im understand. For really, to speak serious! 
I think there is a blossom about me of some 
thing, more distinguished than the generality of 
mankind 
If only it can be left to grow, instead of being 
chilled by “my melancholy temper 
dishevelled by “my imbecility of mind.” 
extraordinary thing that a 
should be so right 
Che words of a bewildered middle-aged man? 
have t 
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man so asinine 
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fidelity in the eyes of Providence? Boswell gocs 
round London with his biography hanging out 
of hts mouth hike the-tongue of a-panting deg, 
until the great climax comes. “I am glad we 
have met,” says the Doctor.and the dog with 
the genius beneath the skin has found its master 
Beswell’s picture of life in London drawing- 
coffec-houses, taverns and streets is 
wonderful. It is done by a man much alone and 
such make the best observers-—to whom every 
word heard is precious. Listening to the plays 
listening to the ordinary talk at Child’s, he 
makes his first experiment in that dramatic 
dialogue which later was to give the Life i 
crowning quality. His ear is humble at Child 


rooms 


became of 
her skull 


Pray, doctor, what 
yours? Was not 


Ist citizen 
that 
fractured ? 

Physician 
her 


patient of 


Yes. . To pieces. However I got 


cured 
nd cuuzen: Good Lord! 

Transparency is bis gift of nature; affectability 
urns it into art and industry, above all, fashions 
t. ber Boswell stembied seoa uponthe vital 
liscovery that experience is three parts hallu 
ination, when he made up his diary, not drily 
he spot but three or four days late. He 
had, as his present American editor shrewdly 
pyints out, a little foreknowledge. His “ geniu 
taught him to prepare the way for surprises 
winch the reader could not know. It is one of 
his he had not been at 


mit 


cunning strokes- the 


theatre for nothing---to repeat to Louisa, at the 
calamitous end of the affair, the words she had 
primly used at the beginning of it: ‘ Where 
there is no confidence, there is no bond And 
he is plotting, too, for that moment—surcly 
handed to him by his Genius and not by Lite—- 
when she will send his £2 back in a plain enve- 
lope without a word 


To illustrate, mo doubt, 


his genius for Phis edition is ably 
edited for the general Anglo-Amevican reader; 
an informative introduction guide 
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well’ 
of his failure to get into the Guards, and places 
By the end, when the 
Doctor comes, the Journal overlaps the Life, but 
Boswell, disordered and 
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The Unreturning Spring.~“By JAMES Farrar. 
Edited by Henry WILLIAMSON. 
Norgate.- 15s 

Joy-of Youth. Letters of Parrick Hore-RUTHVEN 
Peter Davies 10s. 6d. 

Seeking to obtain another copy of The Un- 
reiturmng Spring at a leading London bookshop 
a week after publication, I was told that they had 
never heard of it. A few days later, when I hap- 
pened to be visiting the Cornish village 
Manaccan, where James-Farsar once worked on a 
farm, I astomished the farmer by showirg him the 
book, with its frontispiece unmistakably identi- 
fying the author as -his ex-farmhand: “ Whar,” 
he said, “ Jim? He wrote this?” Neither of these 
incidents would-be remarkable were it nor that 
Richard Church and Henry Williamson have both 
declared Karrar te be beyond question a genius, 
Richard Aldington has described him as “a young 
man of astonishing quality” and Walter de la 
Mare has added his own high tribute. Who, then, 
is this James Farrar, who is at the same moment 
so much praised and so littk known? He is dead 
Hg was killed in 1944 when shooting down a 
fiying-bomb cover the Channel, He was not ye 
twenty-one. Everything of valuc thar he wrote 
is Contained jn this. small book There are a score 
of poems, three or four short storics, a number 
of autobiographical sketches from his journal and 
many extracts from letters to his mother. Onaly 
on this slerider evidence can he be judged. It is 
almost, but not quite, enough: not quite, because, 
of what there ts, much is so astonishingly good 
that it raises and leaves unanswered many ques- 
uons which one would not ask about a 


Williams & 


lesser 

writer 
Farrar 

present,” 


himseX was without any 
he wrote, “all I want is material on 
whtich to practice scribbling.” He swings at idea 
lke a man trying out a neW tennis-racquet, play 
ing with the flight of sentences and the 
words : 
Three different bells toll midnight, and in the 
silence afterwards the dark earth and sky droop in 
a dead calm: beneath the unwinking constellauon 
and the great scarf of the ‘Milky Way I wait 
hardly « breath, feeling, rather than hearing. som« 
thing like the whisper of the blood in my ! 
drums. It is the guns in France 
hat, written at the agé of 
lierary background and no friendly critic 1 
mould his taste, ts some cause for wonder. Or: 
take, from among his more finished miniature 
the story Episode in August, which describes a 
child teasing her grandfather as he lies back, dead 
in a deck-chair. The child does not know he 
dead; nor is the reader directly told so; for th 
whole incident is seen through the eyes of the 
child It is a sketch of wonderful and terrifving 
originality. It seems, however, that Earrar’s talent 
temporarily ebbed when he joined the R.A 
1942, He went through a phase of coarsening 
and toughening. His letters of thi period would 
have been better left out of a book from which 
the personality, though obviously likeabk 
emerges as so much less interest s liter 
One sighs for his spontaneit 
when suddenly he tound in flight and 
omething of the freshn those carlhic 


1 rer days in Cornwall, it returned. He 


conceit. “ At 


lall « 


with 
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who died so young 


necessary, surely, to label him 


orec1ous I certainly cx 
4 af 


} Te | 

h sel t balance ers sustained 
have a dozen firm, light bridg 
gracefully across Streams: b 
could he span a river? We do not know. E: 
less should James Farrar be dubbed as “repr 


senta ft vw that. “An authent 


creation. Here we 


thrown net ol u 
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those who fell in the war, and of those who 
survived,” says Henry Wilhamson, lapsing un 
iaracteristically into the words of a conventiona 
bituary. In what way “authentic”? Farrar 
cidom expressed any general ideas about life, and 
he did so, they wee usually rather trite 
the other extreme, it is true that he flung him- 
lf unceasingly imto the R’A.F. world of beer- 
parues and dates ‘with W-.A.A.F.s, for he was 
opular and gay; but these were not the things 
red to write about. His “voice” 
tionally personal, typical of no group f - 
tion; the voice of a-young man who loved language 
d was groping lor perfection m its use 
In another category, and far more “ authentic” 


Statesman and Natio» 


t use so comparatively artless, are the letters « 
Patrick Hore-Ruthven, who was killed in 
Western Desert: ‘In Fov of Youth they are well 
sirung together’on a‘slentier narrative of his life. 
and reveal a man,ef-fine’ courage and charming 
sonality. I-have only. two criticisms. First, 
is but one iMustration.”and that of Patrick 
lore-Ruthven-as a very young boy And second, 
was perhaps® pity to have included so many o 
s early lettersy for schoolboy high-spirits do not 
tle well: exgept in, small: quantities, and the 
vsyllabic humour’ Of Gur undergraduate days 
1 trust thar-my Gubernatorial Progenitor is 
enjoving excellent condition’) brings a blush to 
our cheeks only .wery few years afterwards. But 
tendency for the stranger to carp at these 
innocent family. jokes fades when he begins to 
read Patrick Hore-Ruthven’s later letters written 
from the Middle East. His Jove of adventure, his 
fecling for postry’ and his heart-broken longing 
for his wife and family combined to bring out 
everything that was. best in his character and 
writing. ‘At the height of fine maturity, he 
net a brave death many miles behind the enemy 
lines 
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THE AGE OF TERROR 
Testament for Social Science. Fy PARBARA 
Wootton. Allen-& Union 155, 
Essays in Social Theory. By G. D. H. Cote. 
Macmillan. 15 
Unpopular Essays. Fy 
Alien & Uneow Ss. 6d. 
Age of Terror. By Lesiig Paul. 
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Finding the right answer is 
what 3s really difficult is to 
question. Is our merely 
of capitalism’s contradictions? Is it due tg the 
oncentration of power in a nation state, which 
knows no higher law than the survival of the most 
totalitarian ? Or is the crisis below the 
level of politics ? In that case, is its cause the 
collapse of Christian belief in a transcendent deity 
or the survival of superstition in defiance of 
scientific method? Once the postulates, whether 
explicit or implicit, of our thought and behaviour 
ire accepted, the right answers flow logicalh 
them; and each set of can make 
sense very cheerfully of all the others. Feeling, 
rather that the postulates themselves 
need to be re-examined, we are all for 
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Whe draws like this? 


When a draughtsman has quality 
a critic can identify his line at a glance. 
Like the Elizabethan imagery 
in Christopher Fry. 
Like the present tense 
tm Joyce Cary. 
But suppose Fry was famous as the 
script-writer for * Take It rom Here’ 
and then wrote 
* The Lady’s Not For Burning’ ? 
And suppose Cary 
had gradually superceded Mrs, Becton 
and then wraten ‘ The Horse’s Mouth’ ? 
Whet would the. critics say ? 
And when the wit-swept cartoonist of 
school-lite’s Grand Guignol draws like this 
what is one to say? 
For Ronald Searke’s Paris Sketchbook 
conzams more than a hundred such 
drawings of the Paris one 

never quite forgets 
Americans in the Champs-Elysees 
poverty in Porte de Vanves Oscar 
Wilde’s tomb and the Musee du 
Rodin in fact, all the much- 
admired drawings from his 
Leicester Gallery exhibition 
in October this year. And 
Kaye Webb has written 
the most charming of textual peregrinations 


to accompany them. 


Paris Sketchbook: by Ronald Searle and Kaye Webb 
Over 100 drawmgs im offset lithography. 
Published by VHE SATURN PRESS ar /5/- 
Seid for u at 15/9 post free, or call on your Christmas 


rouiuds al Loudon’s second-best wR shop. 


booksellers of Charing Cross Road 
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feb. SHAKESPEARE Ivor Brown 
Most readable book yet written on Shakespeare for 12 6 
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Mor. DINNER AT ANTOINE'S Frances Parkinson Keyes 
Thritter de luxe covering 8 days of suspense on rich | ? 6 
Lowisiana background by famous story-celler 
THE HEAT OF THE DAY Elizabeth Bowen 
imagiaative interpretation of London m the biicz 
against background of espionage 
EASTERN APPROACHES Fitzroy Maclean 
Supertacive advencure book of charm and distinc 
d with courageous act 
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and meral health” aad we have, according to 
Testament for Social Seence, a formula which 
will enable ws to solve every moral and social 
problem scientifically. For 
if we know what mental and physical health are, 
and we are clear that these are the ends that we 
are after, then the task of devising the social and 
political institutions and moral codes that make 
these ends possible is a practical research job for 
the social sciences 
How Mr. Attlee would like to find this true and 
© to reconcile Mr. Herbert Morrison and Mr 
Ancurin Bevan by saying to them 
Thou shalt honour the need of every human 
organism to persist in its Own being and to reach 
normal completion or actualisation 
this formula neither reconciles 
conflicung value judgments of practical 
s nor avoids the obvious philosophic objec- 
tions to Benthamism. Moreover, the concept of 
health, unlike that of material happiness, is at best 
subjective and at worst a metaphor. When Plato 
and Aristotle first used it as the basis for their 
moral and political theory, they frankly admitted 
that the teleology implicit in it was something 
metaphysical and that the form of the good life 
could not be discovered by empirical observation. 
The significance indeed of Mrs. Wootton’s ex- 
tremely able study of the methods of social science 
that in defending the old-fashioned castle of 
utilitarian rationalism she 4s compelled to bring 
purpose and value in by the back door 
Writing in Oxford, Professor Cole is far too 
<perienced in the ways of philosophers to pro- 
pound such an obvious fallacy in his volume of 
on social and political theory. Indeed these 
mellow and discursive reflections make it clearer 
than ever that his inspiration as a Socialist was 
not only the Webbs but William Morris. The ideal 
democracy for him is not the representative in- 
sututions of the large modern state but a small 
society of decent, kindly people being decent and 
kindly to each other. By anchoring himself on 
this concept he has succeeded in making me sce 
something even in Rousseau’s “general will,” and 
he administers some shrewd criticism to those 
who fondly believed, long ago in 1945, that the 
London Passenger Transport Board was the 
archetype of social democracy. Essays m Social 
Theory is an extremely civilised book, even if it 
fails to show how the small-scale Greek ideal 
of democracy, which Morris re-vitalised in News 
from Noi can realised in this Age of 
Terror. It is all the more jatring, therefore, to 
find in the concluding statement of Professor 
Cole’s political faith the following passage : 
I assume that the most universally importa: 
of all the objects of political and social activity 
to raise the standards of living of ordinary peopl 
mn our own Country and throughout the world. 
I a no other object can claim any 
allegianc hen wt conflicts seriously with th 
primary ob 
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organised cruchty. Cole is a very much better 

historian than Russell, an important matter when 

the ‘subject under discussion is political theory 
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philosopher with a literary styl 
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ence between them is duc, I think, to Russell's 
dwindling confidence in the influence of human 
reason on human affairs. He és still a vom wre 
but, doubting whether many other men are fikely 
to become so, he now feuds, like Plato, that instead 
of trying to overthrow power in order to «free 
mankind, philosophers must advise kings 
use their power an order to save civilisation, 

Mr. Paul is Goneerned to discover the gauses 
of the pessimism. which afflicts the rationalist to- 
day. Age of Terror is an extremely competent 
of the European crisis which has been 
deeply influenced by Bertrand de Jouvenicl’s 
Power and I should guess by the writings of 
Arnold Toynbee, Tf Mir. Paul rejects outright 
Mrs. Wootton’s scientific postulates, he is also 
atfronted by the easy-going scepticism of Russell 
and Cole which exposes as superstition the foun 
dations of Christian civilisati “ Gentlemen,” 
he seems to say, “do you realise that you are 
sharing in the destruction? You value civilisation 
yet in the name Of réason you lay your dynamite 
it us foundations. Is that really rational?” It 

good question and if Mr. Paul completely 

. to find an answer 16 it he has asked it yery 

vughly indeed, R. H. S. Crossman 


tudv 


VICTORIAN PARADISE 


Great Exhibition. By Yvonne FrRENCcH 
Harvill Press. Ws. 

Centenaries aré empty things as a rule—mere 
dates, with no real gomtent or suggestive power. 
But now for once we have a miode! subject, ricl 
in itself, and as it Were commemorable fron 
the first. A year before the great day, Prince 
Albert, at the Mansion House, spoke thus : 

Nobody who has paid any attention to the peculiar 
features ot our present era will doubt for a moment 
that we are living at a period of most wonderfu 
transition which tends rapidly to accomplish tha 
great end, to which, indeed, all history points 

he realisation of the unity of mankind . . 

Man is approaching a more complete fulfilment 
f that great and sacred mission which he has to 
rform in this world. His reason beimg created 
fter the image of Gods he has to use it to discover 
re laws by Which. the Almighty governs His 
eation, and, by making these laws his standard of 
ction, to conquer nature to his use, h 

vine instrument 

Gentlemen—the Exhibition of 1851 is to give us 

1 truc test and a living picture of the point of 

development at which the whole of mankind has 

arrived in this great task, and a new starting-point 
trom which all nations will be able to direct their 
further exertions 

The first impression, he believed, would be of 

deep thankfulness *’: the next, of the necessity 
or mutual help and world concord. And 
enthusiastic journalist, going a shade too 
iescribed him as the Prince of Peace, 

In short, the Exhibition has improved 
time ; it has become a masterpiece of dramatic 
irony. As such, perhaps its very finest stroke wa 
the admired Building. No one intended that 
be symbolic. It formed no part of the idea ; 
was an afterthought, a cheap and practical design 
but it was thought to herald a new Age of s 
Lord Granville, charmed by the light in the 

ontractor’s office, could that “‘we shall 

ill soon give up the privilege of throwing stones, 
and live in glasshouses for the rest of our lives 

this, what comment can be made? And 

oking back upon the great the 

vallelujah-festival of progress and human brother- 
wd, what do we feel mow ? A ghastly sinking 

a delightful superiority. We are i cking 
but ther Ul are 


The 


one 
far, 


Gla 


foresee 
rore,p } ‘ 
raree-snow, 


we know all about it; we 

cret of what happened next. W 

Victorians were s« I 

id anyhow their big " from fir 

fun. What an incredible to-do 

would “ en 

dreams, what f 
cation! Every move was foug! 

Hyde Park was gallantly and long defended, 

all but snatched from the foe. “ It is to come to 

the yute tomorrow,” wrote Pmnce Albert in a 

black mood, “ and the public is inflamed by the 
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BOSW ELUS 
London “Journal 
1762-1703 
The Literary Event of the Contars 


Now published from the original mant 
script. 384 large demy So pages 
bound in blue cloth and stamped 

Boswell’s family crest A cor 
sive publisher's 


preh nme 
note vives the full and 


Aact history of the discoverie 





SIR PATRICK 
HASTINGS 
FAMOUS AND 

INFAMOUS CASES 

“Anyone must be lacking 
in imagination,” writes Sir Patrick 
Hastings in his Introduction his 
book. “who can read the State Trials 


of Enaeland, without seemng in them 
vivid pictures of bygone days.” 15s 
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With Nevit Suter to the Far East 
and Australia by single-engined 
plane. A magnificent travel book 
by the author of Jn the Forusts of 
the Night, With scores of be sauatiful 
photographs Z 
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OF LONDON 


M. WILLSON DISHER 


London pursuit of happiness 
past, present and fo come. ts 
surveyed with gaicty and scholar 
hip by a leading London critic of 
all Jorms of public entertainment 
With numerous :lustrations from 
the author's valuable collection of 
old prints and drawings 21/- 
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newspapers to madness.” Yet the Park fel; 
burt still the grand Cassandra of the opposéfian, 
Colonel Sibthorp, M.P., hurled his “defiance at 
the foreign invaders and depicted the wrath to 
come 
They would have all their food robbed ; they. would 
have a pie-bald’ generdttiod, halt Black” and half 
whit They wight look for assassination, for 
being stubbed in the dark, but careless of that, he 
was determined to pursue an even and straight- 
forward course, and he would say that the dearest 
wish of his heart was that that confounded building 
called the Crystal Palace might. be dashed to pieces. 

Nor did he wish alone. Half the best people 
were engaged in harrying the “ Prince of Peace ” 
with imtimations of alarm and despondency 

The strangers, they give Gut, are certain to com- 
menee a thorough revolution here, to murder Vic 
toria and myself, and to proclaim a Red Republic 
in England; the plague is certain to ensue from 
the confluence of such vast multitudes, and tg 
swallow up those whom the increased price of 
everything has not already swept away. 

In Mr. Toobad's phrase, the opposition had a 
hine eye lor consequences. 

No doubt the consternation was in part hum- 
bug Take Mrsg¢ Villiers, the old frondeuse. 
She lived in Knightsbridge, in the battle zone, 
ind foretold “ horrors ”’ ; yet she was “ 
laughter ’’ at the Prince’s conflict with the Duke 
of Wellington 

he Prince crams him with his opinion of the 
beauty, harmony, unity and peacefulness of the 
show and the Duke don’t contradict him but always 
replies by making some suggestion about keeping 
roads open to facilitate the passage of, soldiers 

And absolutely nothing happened; not a 
mouse raised its head. The Horrid Day, and 
then the whole affair, went off beautifully 
In fact the only “ incident ”’ was caused by the 
Duke himself—who woud return for yet another 
peep, against all advice, plumb in the thick 
of the final crowds, With a triumphal roar, 
they swooped down on him; in distant parts 
the place was thought to be collapsing, and there 
was a rush for the exits. The leading casualty 
was a stand of French china. Meanwhile the 
Duke was <acried out by six policemen, who had 
been unobtrusively upon his tail. 

It is beyond all doubt that the accursed Building 
Proved to be fairy ground. Foes paid one visit 
out of curiosity and then went back. The Duke, 
we know, went repeatedly, And Colonel Sib- 
thorp went; and Mrs. Villiers, too frail to walk, 
but hoping for a wheeled chair next day (“It 
‘pust be ultra-splendid when one sees the whole,” 
Those who expected to-be pleased were rapt, 
as though they had foreseen nothing. The rarest 
attitude was disappointment. Oddly enough, 
among the peevish few was Dickens, a supporter 
born, who said it used him up. Peacock, on the 
other hand, was very cool a priori, and kept away 
for weeks. At last be went—-and after that he 
went every day 

In my on on that settles it. But why he went 
@very day, hy the enchantment should be 
@exhaust ble, is now hard w realise. Of course 
there was the frame itsclf—the wonder of space 
aad licht, the galleries and elms and fountains, 
the entire fairyland, One would have liked to 
gee that; and yet one can’t help feeling it was 
father spurious, The glory of the exhibition 
proper has departed even more thoroughly. 
Ie sounds, to be quite candid, like a lot of junk; 
and in the illustrations it jooks like junk. And 
junk, on second thoughts, u has become. What 
could be more natural ? We have gone far ahead 
af the Victorians in science, and we don’t like 
their art; so all the miracles and 9 iulies now 
raise a smile. Today the place wou Id be a fairyland 
fer choldren, small. boys especially. Think of it 
ms such, and all the glamour scems to come 
flooding back. Even today, small boys would 
rush to stand in the machine-room and enjoy 
pandemonium ; children of either sex would 
@tare the raptures of the twelve-year-old Quida: 

The nave is so fairy-paradisy-like a looking place 
ren you gaze from the top to the bottom down 

nse length it seems surely this cannot be 

men Oh, it was Eden itself Oh 

tha: silver and ebony inkstand with a deer and a 


dying of 
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lawo and the snkstand; formed et stumps of uees 
all in chased silver—it did not look at all like what 
it was, fh was lovely 

There we have a fit cenvilitaibinn of the whtole 
matter. Yes, the Victorians are to be envied 
Whether we can also look down on them— 
whether the ornate and hideous is really ors 
than the plain and hideous, whether a Snildlik 
freshness 1s 2 badge of inferiority—on that there 
may be two opinions. I will just say that Miss 
Yvonne ffrench, although her book is full’ of 
entertainment, does not command a style in which 
the taste of anyone should be deplored. 

And that is an ungrateful truth. I have cribbed 
ul the facts from her, and long to quote still 
more freely. She is a mine of information and a 
treasure-house of good stories. Aind ‘for ‘her 
faults the Zeitgeist is most to blame. 

K JOHN 


THE SCIENCE OF MAN 
The Human Species. By ANTHONY BARNETT 
MacGibbon & Kee. 18s, 
> Scienice of Humanity. | 
Nelson. 12s. 6d. : 
Mirror for Man. By Ciype KLUCKHORN 
Harrap. 12s. 6d. 
volumes by Mr. Barnett and Mr. Ceiflier 
ntroductory texts—not so much texts to teach 
ystematic way, but to stimulate thought and 
ission over a wide field of contempecmiry 
lems. Mr. Barnett has had the easier task; 
vriting en social biology, which is really the 
subject of his book, he is largely within his own 
expert field, and a relatively manageable one. Mr 
Collier, on the other hand, coming to his field as 
an educator rather than an expert, touches on 
part of Mr. Barnett’s field and also deals with 
personality, values, social relations and s@cial 
ecconomics 
The Human Species covers cnough of eclermen- 
tary genetics to give the reader the broad outlines, 
‘lates thas material to evolution, discusses some 
oi the main aspects of human diversity and pro 
vides a good, if necessarily brief, analysis of the 
factors affecting ‘mortality. Ir also deals, in a 
anced way, with the relationship between 
ulation and food supply Naturally, , the 
or has a point of view and it is made clear 
disagrees, for example, with the use of fhe 
n “race,” preferring the less equivocal phirase 
uman types,” and it is refreshing to fia a 
wapter dealing with “race” which begins 
his chapter is largely about trivialities to which 
n unjustified imypertance has been attached. It 
deals with the relatively minor physical differenées 
in the human species today, and particularly wut 
those, such as skin colour, which have a wel 
marked geographical distribution 
Such faults as are yisible on a first reading 
cem to be due largely to excessive compre sion 
t little unfair, for example, to hand thx 
eader a phrase: “It has also been ciaimed that 
special schooling for a few years can greatly raise 
the mental age of imbecile and backward children, 
specially if it is begun early,” without saying 
something more about the debate which has raged 
round such claims. I 


K. G. CoLtper 


Similarly, to say of Pear 
‘stimate Of the chances of conception that they 
have been mach criticised and discussed, but 
they have not been contraverted,” is to convey 
impression Which is not quite appropriate, But 
are Munor points and do not detract from 

high general value of the book 

Science of Humanity, even allowing for 
greater difficulty of the task, is rather les 
factory. Tf used as a class text it couk 
provide a basis for active dis 
doubtful whether, 


discussion would follow the most 


Cussion 
unless carefuily 
useful lis 

In deali with the influence of city life, for 
instance, Mr Colher sets a prefatory question 
naire which he suggests his readers should try to 
answer. But I wonder how many readers, with- 
the guidance of skilful chairman, would 
realise the incompatibility and superficiality of 
many of the answers which may follow from the 
way the questionnaire is designed ? Moreover, 
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Christmas Suggestions 


Brides Player ? 

HELEN SOBEL. Winning Bridge 
] is/ man * 

Trout and Satmon Fishing 


Theatrical Interest ? 


JOHN E. HUTTON 


BILLIE BURKE 
CARYL BRAHMS (Ed.) 


With a Feather on my Nose 
Footnotes to the Ballet 
Bingraphical 7 
PATRICK HORE-RUTHVEN (Letters) 
BERTHA VAN HOOSEN 
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sand—12 6) and—at 6- each GREEN LIGHT (12th) DISPUTED PASSAGE 
(10th) WHITE BANNERS (7th) FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES (éth) 
DR. HUDSON’S SECRET JOURNAL (6th) INVITATION TO LIVE 
(5th Printing). 
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there is little direct link between the question- 
naire.and the discussion which follows it. 

The book certainly poses some interesting 
questions—for example, whether there is a “ new 
ideal of personality” apyifopriate to our time. 

* But this is thrown mmf @ more general discussion 
of the future of civilisation, one part of which 
aims at the reinvigoration of town life without 
presenting very substantial preliminary evidence 
on the spiritual disadvantages of the urban as 
compared with the rural community 

Mirror for Man is also an introductory text, 
but of a rather different kind. It is concerned 
only with anthropology—-what it is, what kinds of 
work anthropologists do, and the contribution 
which anthropology makes iowards the under- 
standing of society. Yet in spite of the limitation 
of the field, and of the status of Professor Kluck- 
hohn as an anthropologist, the results are not in- 
spiring. Too much is said about the ways in which 
the anthropologist has given or can give his help in 
enswering a vast range of questions. He is de- 
picted as measuring human bottoms to assist chair 
manufacturers, human bodies to help garment 
producers; as interpreting the sexual behaviour of 
American G.Ls in Britain; and as discoveriny 
“the best way of inducing Japanese, Italian, and 
German prisoners to surrender” and promoting 
“continued resistance in countsics occupied by 
our enemies.” Obviously the anthropologist 
is not the only type of person who has been able 
to contribute to these matters. It would have 
been more useful, and probably more interesting, 
if Professor Kiuckhohn had devoted more space 
to a discussion of the specific contribution of the 
anthropologist and to an examination of the way 
in which he works 

Since, too, Professor Kluckhohn makes a special 
point of the ability of the anthropologist to con- 
tribute to our understanding of our own complex 
societies, it would have been of value to have 
at least an outline discussion of specific research 
possibilities. The occasional references to Pro- 
fessor Kluckhohn’s own interpretation of recent 
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| toms of th 


| af hints and guesses 


social and political developments are not, | am 
sure, the best examples of the value of the anthro- 

al approach. Thus he says-of she Weiniar 
constitution, “In the abstract it was an admirabic 
document. But it failed miserably in actual fife 
partly because it provided for no continuity with 
existent designs for acting, feeling, and thinking.” 

His essential interpretation of Marxist theory 
seems to be summarised in the comment; “ Were 
economuc need alone sufficient to produce a com- 
munistic revolution, all of China would have be- 
come. totally communistic long ago.” 

And fic believes that “ had the European coun- 
tries who so rashly prised open the doors of Japan 
and China truly understood cultural relativity, 
there might today be no Pearl Harbour to remem- 
ber and no threat from the vast disorganisation of 
China.” The chapter on the United States cer- 
lainly raises many interesting points for dis- 
cussion, But even there it is difficult to see the 
particular contributions of the anthropologist. 

Indeed the question of ethnic minorities—on 
which the contribution might be especially valua- 
ble—is given very litle attention. Nor is there 
any discussion of the development of cults in the 
United States. In all, it is doubtful if the book 
renders a great service to its subject. 

D. V. Giass 


ELIOT THROUGH JUNG 


T. S. Eliot: The Design of His Poetry. 
By Evizapeta Drew. Kyre & Spottswoode. 
12s. 6d. 

Whether we like it or not, there has for some 
fifty years been a growing tendency for cultural 
persons to dabble in psychology and sociology, 
and for psychologists and sociologists to dabble 
in culture. No doubt in time some sort of 
“ integeation ” will result from all this intellectual 
acuvity and I would be the last person 'to wish 
to stop it. But I think a point has been reached 
where it is necessary to ask for rather more 
inclusive qualitizations on both sides of the fence. 
Miss Drew is quite frank about her own qualifi- 
cations. “This is not a book about rival schools 
of psychology and anthropology” she writes, ), “I 
have very littl knowledge of cither, and afm in 

That on is 
not over-modesty on her part could be confiffmed 
from internal evidence. But yet she has cheer- 
fully attempted an anthropological and psy¢ho- 
logical interpretation of the poetry of T. S. Biot. 

Having disclaimed authority to discrimfimate 
between “rival schools of psychology” Miss 
Drew proceeds to plump for Jung. The Four 
Quartets reflect “in a strange way the succession 
im the appearance of the symbols which Jung has 
described as the archetype of transformangn.” 
It would be strange indeed if there weré no 
patalicl, no reflection, between the systems. of 
ideas embodied in the quasi-literary psychology 
of Jung and the quasi-anthropological poetry of 
Eliot The Golden Bough, Freud's ease 
histories, the Sacre du Prmtemps, Picaggo’s 
Epoguc Neégre, were all part of the same excit- 
img process by which extremely sophisticated 
people were made aware of extremely primitive 
modes of feeling and thinking. In such a situa- 
tien there was boundless poetic material, from 
which a poet or artist could pick and cha@ose 
Without involving himscif in pseudo-sciemtific 
system -building In The Waste Land, Mr 
Biot drew [reely the speculations of Miss 
Jessie Weston, among many other things. He 
algo brought in the Tarot pack, because it came 
im handy---not, I believe, because he knew, or 
cafed, very much about it at the time Mr. 
Bliot’s poems up t and including The Waste 
Land remain, in their sadness and richnegg. of 
colouring, one of the most satisfying hybridisa- 
period 


half 


irom 


The hint guessed, the gift half understood 


’ 
| Bur 1 cannot help feeling that his interpreters 


are sometimes forcing Mr. Eliot past the plhase 
into something less Mn- 
common. In looking for a synthesis, they tend 


to fimd a platitude. 
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Miss Drew’s exegesis deals in turn with Mr. 
Eliot’s poems from Prufrock down to the Four 
Quartets. It wilt no doubt be used by students 
ot this poetry who require a commentafy. 
Some of the clues she provides will help them 
to arrive at their, own understanding of it, but 
I hope they will net Ge led into her generally 
over-reverent and uncritical attitude. If it were 
not for the too liberal use of Jung, the effect 
would not be so bad. Ag it: ij one is hardly 
encouraged to regard the poems as aesthefic 
achievements (which they undoubtedly are). 
Mr. Eliot is described as reaching the himit of 
disillusionment in the Hollow Men, transcend- 
ing it in Ash Wednesday and crowning his work 
with the “four-ness” of the Quartets which 
reality on a new plane; Their validity 
; higher plane is attested by parallels with 

For example, the Jungian mandala 4s 
related to Biliot’s circle and still point at the 
centre. Maybe; but if one looks for anything 
so generalised, one can hardly fail to find it. 
Instead of clarifying one’s perception of the 
poetry, this kind of commentary envelops it 
for me at any rate, in a haze of mystique, 

Miss Drew in het ‘perdration quotes Mr. Eliot 
as writing of Yeats that “an artist, by serving 
his art with entire integrity, is at the sarne ume 
rendering the greatest service he can to his own 
nation and to the whole world.” And, she com- 
ments, “ That service the King of Eliot’s adopted 
pation has recognised by the highest honour he 
could bestow, the Order of Merit.” I am nit 
so sure that the correlation between honotrs 
received and aesthetic integrity is quite as simple 
as that. Mr. Eliot can scarcely think so; and the 
King may sometimes wonder. | 
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ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 


Fishing Ways and Wiles, By Major H. E. 
Morzitr. Cape. 10s, 6d. 

Fishing in Mariy Waters. By James Horner. 
Cambridge. Ws. 


Practical Fly-Tying. By T. R. Henn. Black. 
6d. 


The Poacher’s Handbook. By IAN NIALL. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d 

How rare it i¢ to meet a devotee of fishing who 
is a wholly bad man. Some of that great seet 
have an imperfect sense of the meaning of 
property ; some are capable of deceit ; and many, 
it must be admitted, are liars. But few, in my 
experience are prone to base jealousy o1 sinful 
pride; and, least blood-thirsty of all hunters, 
they are redeemed (it seems to me) by having, 
of necessity, the virtues of patience, application 
and great sensibility “Every fishermany 
observes Lord Howard de Walden in his intre- 
duction to Major Morritt’s instructive and 
entertaining blend of hints and reminiscences, 
“ is in part an artist,” In that he becomes merged 
with his obiect and its background I am the 
fisher and the fished, I am the pool the angler 
, this is psychologically true; but he is 
also a craftsman who has to serve a painful 
apprenticeship. He must know something of 
entyvmology, and a great deal of the habits ot 
fish; and, unless he be of the more 
than human kind whom the beauties rature 
compensate for an empty basket, he must have 
patiently acquired what few of us have the 
knack of the perfect cast, the “ presentation 
of lure to wary victim, 

Maior Morritt—to judge only by his blithe 
advocacy of the technique of fishing narrow 
lochs from the /ee shore when a gale is blowing }+—- 
but he is by no means one of your 
dry-fly purist A general practitioner of angling, 
he writes helpfully and pleasantly of many 
methods ; and, so far as .almon and trout age 
concerned, he seems to have: tried successfully 
most methods and most British waters. For thege 
whose curivsity extends further, geographically 
and technically, Mr. Hornell’s posthumously 
published book is the stuff. It ranges from the 
Albacore to the Bombay-duck, frem: West Africa 
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Are you wondering what to give, this Christmas, to a friend overseas ? 
One answer -—and a good one, too—is a year’s subscription to 

the Manchester Guardian Weekly. Here is. something for which exile is 
apt to sharpen the appetite-——the quiet authentic voice of the England 
behind the England of the headlines. Here the events of the week 

are reviewed with an adult appreciation of what makes news. Reviews of 


books, music, art and the theatre are intelligent, readable, leisurely. 


And comment, political or otherwise, follows an honoured tradition of editorial 


freedom. A weekly glimpse of an England remembered—and loved. 


Tae MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
WEEKLY 


Send your subscription to the Circulation Manager, Manchester Guard 
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ALEKHINE'S BEST GAMES OF CHESS, 
1938-1945 
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New Books 
for Christmas 


DOREEN 
WALLACE 


In a Green Shade 


The well 








-known novelist, farmer's wife, 


ind perpetual chairman of village com- 
mittees writes about her nettle-rife, five- 


hundred and much else 


year-old garden, 
besides. An invigorating book. 


W. KAY as 
ROBINSON 


A Breath of Fresh Air 


A collection of the best writings of the 
Nature Correspondent of The Times and 
¥ Sunday Times illustrated by Len Fullerton, 


1 
Pie mbebnos 


e perfect Christmas present. 


10s. 6d. net 
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McEWAN 
LAWSON 


On the Bat's Back 


The life story of R. L. Stevenson especially 


written for children. 8s. 6d. net 


The best introduction that the young 
reader could be given.’-—John O’London's 
Weekly. 


Ie is hard to think of a child above ten 
who will not find something to enjoy in 
this exciting story of a children’s writer.’ 


—The Observer, 
KATHLEEN 
FIDLER 


| Rode with the Covenanters 


A thrilling historical novel for children 
17th 


net 


that tells of a Scottish Rising in the 
century. 7s. 6d 
Atmosphere and 


Lit. Supp. 


excitement Times 


* 
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Lutterworth Press 
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to the Maldive Islands, from spear andr trap to 
the Chinesey fistierman’s trained cotmorants. 
Here is a miné of Gniistal information, which the 
anthropologist should not disdain and which 
should certainly enlarge the outlook of storm- 
bound sectarians of the “ fly only” school. 
They, however, may recapture their pride as 
craftsmen from the pages of Mr. Henn’s per- 
suasive and practical lithe manual on fly-tying. 
He in his field, develops the theory of the 
angler -artist Khe man who makes his own 
flies, he writes,.#6 pursuing 
an art not without frustrations; casy, but 
dithcult to carry ous supremely well (as Clausewitz 
wrote of war perpetually filled with excitement 
and interest, because it remains an art, being only 
partially a craft, atid somewhat remotely a science 
touching all sorts of stray activities outside itself 
and, above all, forcing the fisherman, who mu 
ex hypothe be a person of great sensibilicy, to 
extend bus mental investigauons even further and 
further, and yet force his physical skillS to keep 
pace with them, 
Does the reader 
fishing detect here 


too, 


vho has “ no patience” with 

the lyncism of the T. R 
Henn whom he heard in the Third Programm« 
discoursing on the | octrv of W. B, Yeats ? 
Certainly the curious art of tying flies i. not fi 
most of us: the sparit may be keen to cut down 
Hardy's bill, but the chumcy fingers are t 
feebic None the less ven fishermen who 
buy their flies ready-made can learn a lot from 
Mr. Henn’s sensible observations on = whai 
the fish thinks, or can be made to think, he sees 
Much nonsense has been written about flies, and 
(commercially profitable) mischief. wrought by 
their over-elaboration After all, as the Scots 
ghillie said, “ the fly that’s longest on the water 
does the most killing.”’ 

Killing ? Here one comes with a bump up 
against Mr. [an Niall and his unrepentantly 
illegitimate Handbook. Into some of his nefarious 
chapters, which deal with gate-nets and long 
nets and the sudden, nocturnal death of somebody 
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| duplicity, 
| ing for a ume ty obey orders; he can compromise, 


else’s hares and pheasants, it would ill become 
the gentle follower of Ivanc Walton to peep- 
the less so, since Mr. Niall writes with devilish 
skill and the deep love of the poacher-artist 
for the countrysife;ander night’s * black hat,” 
and even for the creatures (an odd trait, this) 
whose life he takes. But there is that baleful 
chapter on the quest of fish without leave of 
license. It tells of “ snatching hooks” and 
‘otters’; still worse, of lime and dynamite. 
Electrification of peols—the latest device of 
organised poaching---is almost the only piscatorial 
crime whose technique the Handbook does 
not One wonders, incidentally, if 
nsurance companies would be grateful to the 
publisher of a manual on crib-cracking for 
embryo burglars. But Mr. Niall, one feels, has 
no sympathy with poachers’ mass-slaughter for 
organised market-profit. For him, rather, the 
delights of the fish taken surrepatiously by im- 
dividual guile—and the angler, as | have admutted, 
is apt to hold precariously to the dividing-line 
between meum and naan. Moreover, when all is 
said, he who has mastered the delicate and 
ing skill of “ tickling” trout—be they his 
or the Duke’s--is perhaps the greatest 
t-fisherman of all 
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AYLMER VALLANCE 
THE MURDER OF A PEOPLE 
The Wall. By Joun Hersey. 
15s 


Hanush Hamilton. 


We speak of cities flattened by bombing during 
the war. The European city which most literally 
earned that description was Warsaw, within the 
fantastic ruins of which a large area was actually 
obliterated as if a plough had passed over it. Here; 
in the ghetto, a quarter of a million Jews were 
walled up, then starved, tormented and finaly im- 
cinerated by the Germans. 

[ne Nazis meant there to be no record of what 
happened in the ghetto and it seems that no docu- 
ments have in fact survived. Mr. Hersey, the 
author of A Bell for Adano and the meticulous 
and moving reporter of atomised Hiroshima, has, 
therefore, had to mvent a Jewish diarist whose 
job was to write down each day a precise record 
of events as he saw or knew of them. Mr. Hersey 
calls his book a novel It is in fact a lengthy 
reconstructiOn ‘of what fife was like behind the 
Wall during the period between the arrival of the 
German Army in 1941 and the final destruction 
of the ghetto after the Jewish rising in May, 1943. 
He has taken, | believe, some three years on the 
job. He has steeped himself in Jewish ctistoms, 
culture and folk-lore, and his immense book, 
which contains few adjétnives and no emotional 
writing, is a plain account of an atrocity unique 
in history for its scale, ingenuity and thorough- 


| RSs 


The story begins with the Jews learning that 
they are themselves to build the wall beyond 
which they are to be hermetically sealed. A few 
hepe to bribe the Germans for favours, only to 
find that their bribes are taken and the favours 
withheld. Not even one shop may continue out 
side the wall. A tough workers’ organisation can 
get one small boy away to safety if it is paid 
enough. He can choose between the disguise of a 
novice in a convent or starting on an underground 
‘walk ” to Palestine, Zion is always in the back- 
ground of the minds of every character in this 
book. li not they, then their children or some 
remnant of the children’s children, mav some day, 
reach the Prornised Land. Then there is the con- 
flict of mind arnong patriotic Jews about whether 
to serve in the Jewish police or whether, by 
accepting work in the Judenrat, they can win some 
alleviation of their own misery and soften the 
blow for other Jews. Such hopes come to nothing; 


| the Germans have decided the fate of the Jews 


c There 
works in 


ire several ways a man can behave who 
Iudenrat.” He can live a life of 
trying fo help the Jews while pretend- 


the 
the 


falling, perhaps, ante. habits of smuggling in the 
hope of helping his friends and “often waver be- 
tween livine down the compromise and com- 
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pounding it.” He may become a crazy jester when 
the Germans will let him off because they enjoy 
his humiliation, or “he can out-German the 
Germans” and overcome his own sense of 
guilt = beating his Jewish friends more savagely 
than the Gertnans do. All these types.appear in 
these pares; we are sure that they ell existed. Nor 
is Mr. Hersey likely to have invented the case of 
the Jewish father who hoped to escape notice in 
Poland because his features were not Jewish, and, 
to complete the jeb) tried at last to cease to be 
Jewish by getting a plastic surgeon “to correct 
his circumcision.” Finally a Jew could fail into 
the infamy of being)an informer. .Taese is no 
more moving passage in this book than that whick 
describes how, in the climax of these events, little 
groups, fighting desperately from their houses and 
taking refuge in sewers, or even in hiding places 
built behind lighted bakery ovens, are betrayed 
by comrades who have becn captured by the Ger- 
tnans and offered the choice of a life of case and 
good ‘ood or, as an alternative, beating and extinc- 
tion in gas ovens. 

Gradually the Jews discover, 
what is in store for them. The Germans demand 
an increasingly high quota of Jews for “labour in 
Russia.” As the figure mounts the ghetto becomes 
increasingly suspicious. What happens to the ten 
thousand “volunteers” who leave thé carp every 

‘ One of their number, sent out to spy out 
the land, discovers the truth of the gas ovens not 
many miles away. The ghetto now learns that all 
are to die. A Jew, who becomes one of the heroes 
of this tragedy, is smuggled out to coliecr revol- 
vers, which he buys from profiteering and some 
times treacherous. contacts outside the ghetto. For 
many of the Jews in the ghetto'the worst tragedy 
is that even in ‘this ultimate crisis so few can 
organise or umite. j 

Now that the Communists are starting up again 
we must add one more clement to our intra 

Jewish contests. Our trouble here in facing the 

Nazis is that we do not have two great forces, 

thesis and antithesis, right and left; or even just 

three, left, centre, and right. We are a small 
mce here. We are a spectrum. The picture 
ds from left to right: Communist, Poale-Zion 

Left, Bund, Hechalutz, Hashomer, Hatsair, 

Hashomer Hanoir, Dror and Poale-Zion Right, 

General Zionists, Akiba, Revisionists, Orthodoxy; 

d goodness knows what mierstices I haye 

1itted or do not know about; Throw in yéur 

fters and your assimilationists, who are not 

terested, and most of your property-owners, who 
ire understandably interested in their property, 
and most ef your workers, who are too busy sur 
viving to worry about anybody but themselves 
and you have the Nazis’ opponents here; a bundle 
of twigs instead of one oaken staff; an army to be 
defeated piecemeal, platoon by platoon 

At times there are hopes that the Socialists 
will work with the Zionists; at the last mmute 
the Communists persuade them to assassinate 
a man they suspect of treachery. At last, too late, 
the Polish Resistance discovers that Jews can 
fight. In the exciting and brilliant chapters with 
which this book ends, the Resistance in the ghetto 

isolated. Mr. Hersey makes no pretence that 
those who fought managed to kill more than an 
irmful of Germans. He can only describe with 
in effect of relief and triumph the surprise of 
the Germans when first they discover that the 
Jews are capable of resistance, that Nazis can 
actually be shot down by Untermenschen. Almost 
ull the Jews are killed;-a few escape through the 
sewers, making their way, hardly recognisable as 
human beings, through the woods to the waiting 
Polish Resistance 

Almost the only 
Jewish resistance is the chance of 

abotage. When the Germans collect 
soldiers in Russia such warm clothing as the 
shivering and starving Jews possess, there are 
women mgenious enough to cut the threads that 
hold their furs together so that the Nazi soldier 
who believes be has a warm coat will find it falling 
apart as he puts iton. Thege is also a factory whete 
Jewish labour is used to make window frames fer 
German hutments in Russia. Every frame is made 
precis¢ly a Quarter of @mifich wrong, so that no 
piece of glass will fit when the huts are finally 


beyond doubt, 


satisfaction allowed to the 
successful 


for thear 
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BETTY MACDONALD 
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“T can’t stop reading her . . it is making me laugh 
so much.” JOHN HapFiELD, Sunday Time 
Os. Od. me 


BENNETT CERF 
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Humorous anecdotes by one of the most quoted 
raconteurs of the day, with 100 amusing ilu 

trations. An ideal gift book for the after-dinner 
speaker 10s. 6d. net 
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This leading physician, who has studied the 
science of old age, tells you how to live longer 
and look younger. 10s. 6d. net 
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J. FRANK DOBIE 


phe Voice om coyot” 


“A thoroughly charming nature book, dressed up 
with humour and camp-fire philosophy.” Josrery 
TaGccart in The Star. 15s. net 


JANE OLIVER 


vornind “ih, Protkere 


4 most unusual novel--one with an extra dimer 
sion——a glimpse over the border between life and 
deatt 9s. 6d. net 
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This novel of the rise of Francoise Scarron to 
the highest Court Cucles of France tells one of 
histor. strangest romances Ys. Od. net 
* * 
Thrillers Each 8s. 6d, net 
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How to he a 
Celebrity 


“ Twenty-eight assorted celebrities are 
neatly and wittily Roswellised by a brill- 
iant Canadian Joursalist (MILTON 


SHULMAN) and iDustrated by VICKY 


with caricatures both sharp and fair.” 
-— JP ribune. 106 


Oddly Enough 


by PAUL JENNINGS, illustrated by 
Haro Hedson. Introduction by |. B. 
Morton (Beachcomber of the Daualy 

pre JUST OUT. 8.6 


Words to live by 


Edited by William Nichels. Bernard 
Shaw, Somerset Maugham, Aldous 
Huxley, Ln Yutang and Andre Maurois 

among the 84 contributors to this 
book “An Excellent Christinas 
present.”"-—-B_ B.C. Broadcast 106 


Never dies the Dream 


by MARGARET LANDON (Author 


ut Anna and the King of Siam). 


“ When dealing with Siam and its people 
Mes. Landon ts at her best, which ; 
very good indeed.”’—- James Hanley. 10 6 


Reinhardt & Evans 
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J. M. BARRIE’S 


Allahakbarries 
C.C. 
1899 
This little masterpiece fun and high 


spirits is pow published for the first 


tire Sunday lunes 


ILLUSTRATED 


3s. Od, 


hourth Printing 


CYNTHIA ASQOUITITS 


Haplvy I May Remember 


“LT have never read any reminiscences 
1» which the impact of the writer wa 
raore mimediate of the cgorm more 
attrartis In all her portraits, in al 
her memorie Lady Cynthia writes with 
i feminine ntensity of appreciation and 
a vehemently persemal asersement 
The Spertacer 
Lady Cyothia has a clear memory for 
early impressions, aud shows remarkabl 
skill in conveying them 
Desmond MacCarthy 


ILLUSTRATED 


15s. 
James Barrie 
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Captain James S$. Learmont 

The author went to sea before he was 
twelve years old, and at twenty-six 
he was master of a barque bound out 
around Cape Horn. His book tells the 
story of his ten years in command of 


i2s. 6d. net 


SILVER FLAME 


Kenneth Allsop 


Sal n g sn ps. 


A tale of two boys living n the wilder- 
ness of an abandoned battle training 
area with a snow leopard. ‘““A most 
notable piece of writing."’ Times Lit 
Supp &s. 6d. net 


MAN, SOCIETY AND 
ENVIRONMENT 


Brian Hackett 

‘* The author has taken as his theme 
nothing less. than the story of man's 
mpact upon his environment. The 


general reader interested in mans 


strivings wil! find it yields an astonish- 


ing amount of information and an 
admirable example of lucid thinking.” 


ruth ilustrated Ws. net 


‘THE WHEEL'S KICK AND 


THE WINDS SONG 
Capt. A G Course 
The story of the last fleet of ocean 
going sailing ships registered in a 
British port 

The true tang of great adventure 


is discernible on every page, It is a 


| piece of real sea history, written by 


one of the participants.’’ Alon Villiers 
4 


18s. net 
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am 


ted on the frozen steppes of Russia 
‘ 


We are 
few such gleams of satisfaction; bur 
lvic, Hersey is too honest to pretend that Jewish 
und heroism could be of much avail 


menu 





igainst such overwhelming odds. All that one 
can clain that it was better to stand, Tike 
Rachel Apt ua this story, by ane’s comrades and to 


fight than to sedk safety for oneself. There wan 


tiways a chancé of survival in unity. But that 
was not rhe reason why courage and fidclity were 
better Tragedy lies in the struggle of the indi 
vidual or the group agamst forces as impersonal 
as the German High Command or Olympian Jove 
We do not ask of Prometheus, Antigone or Rach 

Apr that they defeat the Power against them 
history awards them a colder but more endurins 


that of the battlefield. 
Kincstey Marty 
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Alexander's Feast. By Joun Keury. Ma 
millan. 12s, 6d. 

A Rage to Lives By Joun O'Hara Ovesser 
15s 


The Circle of the Minotaur. By Srvart Hoop 


Routledge. 8s. 6d 


As every country achieves literary maturit 
it produces not only a recognisable good sty 
but a recognisable bad one: the pointless nast 
ness of sub-Sartre, the inefiective probings of 
our own lower forms ; and now, to join them, the 
bad American novel, a sign of maturity, 
doubt, but one which few can derive much con 
ort from. ts hall-marks are first and foremost 
garrulity, then a frantic display of culqure, and 
binding the whole together a preogcupation, with 
which lends 


sex colour to the most tentative 
views of Mr. Geoffrey Gorer. Together, Alex- 
under’s Feast and A Rage to Li embrace nearly 


all that is worst about modern Amcrican writing 
In mparison, The Circle of the Minotaur, 
though no classic, is a model restraint and 
intelligence 
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The Nation’s Pictures 
lnthony Blunt & Margaret Whinn 
Che editors have included no 
less than thirty-five of our 


national and municipal collec 
tions in this book. A histor 
ot cach gallery and an account 
ot us contents make this the 
ost Comprehensive guide of 


its kind ver published 


127 illustrations, 18s 
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Take the matter of plots. Alexander's Feast 
js about a small, insignificant-looking, brilliant, 
cultured, eccentric politician, whose ¢hild by an 
earlicr marriage, Adele, has returned home after 


many years spent in Switzerland, Adele js 
pardonably surprised when she finds that the 
ménage consists Of Norma, the second wife, a 


cold beauty of low parentage, Paul, her lover, 
and Stephen, Paul’s cousin. Poul is thirty, aad 
so handsome chat everyone is in love with him-—- 
Norma, Stephen, Adele, after a few hours, and, 
in an odd sort of way, Alexander Orville himself. 
In fact, Alexander married Norma and installed 
the lot of them in Newstead because the affair 
between her and Paul seemed to. Sim go perfect. 
Having no heart and a good classical education, 
Alexander is all for perfect love, in others, 
Adcle’s coming breaks this up. Norma gets 
edged out, Stephen takes to biting his nails, 
and Alexander then ruins Paul financially (they 
are all immensely rich, but the Senator has his 
guest’s power of attorney). So the young quartet 
all walk out, alter Paul has beaten his bost up 
in a symbolic sort of way. Having no money, 
they feel the cold : Paul and Adele marry and set 
up house with Stephen, Norma does well for 
hersclt in business. Stephen returns to kill 
Alexander, but cannot de it; Paul returns, as 
Alexander hopes to bring the killing off, but 
Paul has left them all . “ Betrayed” is his 
typical word for it... and Alexander has to run 
himself off a bridge in a high-powered motor-car. 
Adele and Stephen return to Newstead with 
nothing but the picture of their loved one for 
consolation. The book ends with a conversation 
between them ; when it is over : 

Paul looked down upon them from beneath his 
black hai, still questioning and haughty, still 
benign and gracious. 

\dele walked to the door, and Stephen followed 


her. As she reached for the last light switch, he 
grasped her hand. 
‘Let the light remain,” he said. We shall 


corne again to look.” 
“Yes,” said Adele, “* but shall we go upstairs now? 
We might play a liule backgammon if you like.” 
This preposterous , is played against a 
background of enough taste and culture to keep 
the glossy fashion magazines going for a year: 
the drawing-room, for instance (“‘ so thoroughly 
rococo that it could only be compared with a 
Portuguese palace’) contains Velasquezs, a 
Watteau, two Fragonards, a Goya, Louis Quinze 
furniture and carpets by Aubusson. The whole 
book is similarly over-dressed. It is as if a 
film director were to cover the craziness of his 
story and the failure of his big scenes with décor 
by the combined talents of Oliver Messel, 
Cecil Beaton and the late Christian Bérard 


| What makes it so infuriating is that Mr. Kelly 


can write well, at times movingly. He gives the 
impression of having looked up a lot of his cu! 
ture, but he obviously has a genuine respect for 
beauty, a genuine delight in the rare and bizarre 
Had he worked more at the characters, and not 
attempted throughout to deck the unhewn 
marble with Nympher>burg vases and misquo- 
tations from Miltoa, the result might have-beer 
a readable, interesting work, instead of the 
inflated undergraduate novel it now is 

Talk of inflation brings one by an easy transi- 
tion to John O’Hara’s A Rage to Live. Mr 
Kelly’s novel is blown out to some three hundred 
pages. Mr. O'Hara's is a simple tale of Grace 
Tate, née Caldwell, one of the first families in 
Fort Penn, Pennsylvania. After ten years of 
happy married life she commits adultery with 
one Roger Bannon, a dissolute Irishman. The 
affair leaks out, but her husband and youngest 
son die of infantile paralysis, and the town for- 


gives her. Some years later she is believed, 
inaccurately, to be having another affair with 
a married man; when the scandal comes to a 


head she is forced to leave her native heath and 
live in New York, That ironic little 

runs to 590 pages. It may be urged, and the 
publishers do urge, that it is also the story of the 
town itself, “ clear as a photograph, and devoid 


of the selective emphases and simplifications of 


IS out to 
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a painting.” Tt is, of course, an account of the 
growth of a small town between 1900 and 1920, 


and there are iamumerable minor characters 
to set beside the major one. Nevertheless, it is 
with a growing sense of bafflement and incredul- 
ity that one realises, after page 400 or so, that 
practically nothing is going to happen. Any 


amount of fornication goes op, most of it described 
in the most prudish detail ; honours are Jost sin 
every conceivable postures There is much about 
graft in local politics, about the habits of the 
Pennsy!vanian Germans, about small town gossip 


and the peculiarities of visitors from Greenwich 
Village. There are passages of first-rate realistic 
Writing, particularly in the many husband-and 
wife scenes ; those readers who enjoyed Apporr- 


ment in Samarra will find much the same vividness 
seattcred about the present book, and for Ameri- 
cafis, no doubt, a great ceal will be forgiven the 


author for the memories he evokes. But the 
plot, the backbone, the core of a pageant-story 
such as this, is practically non-existent. For 


once I think the blurb has expressed the most 
succict criticism that gan be made: the whole 


book is like a long, accurate school photograph. 
Mos of the detail is visible, but, as always, the 
faces are all.either indistinct or undistinguishable. 

Stuart Hood’s The Circle of the Minotaur is 
abou: an Italian ‘¢xile, who returns to his Tuscan 
village just after the liberation to find that he is 


celebrated as the boy who, fifteen years earlier, 
had killed Leone Sbracci, a local Blackshirt. 
This is, in fact, untrue; but the legend has 
trapped him. A girl gives herself willingly to 
the hero, his brother virtually lives on the reflected 
glory ; and though Diego, the dead man’s cousin, 
kill him, all would probably be well 


were it not for Carlo’s efforts to make the truth 
known, His failure mvolves the murder of 
Diego ; and from that crime there is no pardon. 
(The book also gontains another story; The 
Fisherman's Daughter, which seems to me inferior 
in every iy). I found Mr. Hood's “ fiash- 
back technique confusing, simce one does 
not find out to whom the flash-back refers until 


it is over ; and the style generally is a little tense, 


unrclaxed. But the story is a good one, the back- 
ground faithfully established, the tautness and 
mood of the piece compelling. It is told in 150 


pages, cleanly and to the point ; there is no dis- 
play of culture, no incessant chewing over of the 
tacts of life. It has its own length and its own 
breadth, and is immeasurably superior to the 
two novels on that account. 

FRANK HAUSER 


ot r 


ANNUALS AND OTHERS 


Collins’ Magazine Annual. Collins. 12s. 6d 

Collins’ (hildren’s Annual. Collins. 6s. 

The Years of Grace. Edited by Nor! STREAT- 
FEILD. Evans. 15s. 

Adventure and Discovery (5). Cape. 12s. 6d. 

What Shall | Do? By G. WARREN SCHLOAT, 


jr. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

A batch of Christmas Annuals is bound to call 
up memories of those richly gilded volumes of 
Little Folks, Chatterbox, Boys’ Own and Girls’ 
Own which solaced the Boxing Days of an Ed- 
wardian childhood. To conjure up their illus- 
trations-—those boys in sailor suits and knicker- 
bockers, those girls in starched pinafores and 
black stockings—is to conjure up a cosy, vanished 
world. Looking through the 1950 equivalents, 
nothing brought out more sharply the difference 
between the modern middle-class child’s back- 
ground and my own than an admonition to clean 
the kitchen after doing something or other 
because kitchen is Mother’s workroom.” 
Indisputably true, but in my day the kitchen was 
a realm comfort and mystery, ruled by an 
appeasable dictator and the one place where one 
never ran into one’s parents. How often one 
sneaked down there with Little Folks, say of 1907, 
catching scraps, of intriguing dialogues abour 
“Him” and “ Her,” about ghosts and matrimony 


“the 


of 


ind dreadful happenings in fogs, as one munched 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 

Symphonies. BALAkireEV: C major (Phil 
harmonia/Karajan. LX1323-8). If the material 
of this neglected symphony were entirely worthy 
of the brilliance with which it is worked, the result 
would be great. Though hardly thar, the effect 
is thrilling and romantic enough to ergross the 
imagination for fifty minutes—no mean feat. 
The performance is first rate and the recording 
a very fine piece of engineering. I shall be sur- 
prised if this issue does not establish the sym- 
phony in the concert repertoire. BEETHOVEN 
Fifth (Vienna Phil Karajan. 1X1330-3 rhe 
immediate impression made by this set is ver 
exciting: the orchestral playing is magnificent 
(the cellos and basses in the trio of the Scherzo 
sound like a posse of large dog 
intruder) and there are no 
tricities But the recording level is rast 
although it just succeeds, owners of smal! gran 
phones will probably find the excel 
set (Decca) easier to accommodate 
Eighth * Unfinished ’ Vienna 
wingler. DB21131-3). A pleasant p 
with few exaggerations of 
lovely and the bass pa 
On the other hand, the sfor 
bite and the wind detail 
LP set (see below). There i 
echo at the end of side 
best of the available 78 
Fifth (“ From the New World”) (Danish State 
Radio Malko. C4023-7). Now transferred from 
the “ Special ” category, this is a commendable 
issue, though not, I think, as vivid as the Gallicra 
C But in the Largo Malko’s tempo i 
much more in accord with the elegiac nature of th« 
music and the pp on the last 
ment is better realised. 

Concertos. —TCHAIKOVSKY 
certo (Stern Philadelphia Hilsberg 
Despite the vexation of u 
popular concerto. Isaac Stern gives a beautifully 
and caseful performance, and the 
orchestra sounds much less papery than in many 
American recordings, The balance and the tone 
except at the opening of the Finale) are very good 
There are a few cuts—mostly in the 

great moment—and in the ( 

soloist eschews the mute—possibly becau i 
muted solo violin is difficult to record satisfactorily 
it so often sounds weedy, instead of hushed. A 
standard set. E1Gar: Violin Concerto (Hetfetz? 
LSO Sargent. DB21056-60). Allowing for some 
insensitiveness on the part of conductor and soloist, 
this is the set for which we have been hoping 
The balance and recording are admirable, and for 
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W.C.l yet 
Miscellancous Orchestal. 
B minor, flute and string 
Chamber Orch Bernard (4032-4 l h I 
could more enthusiastic about 
for a new set of the delightful work has long bee 
needed But, although the solo is 
played and the recording is adequate, 
plushiness about the string tone 
indiscreet in the handling of the texture——that 
makes the whole thing sound like a nineteenth- 
century pastiche JOHANN Strauss: Morgen- 
blatter Waktz (RPO Beecham. LX1322). Nothing 
to write home about here. Beecham has never 
been at his best in Johann Strauss (one wonders 
why) and this record must be described as a 
gaffe. The introduction is taken too fast-and the 
waltz is altogether too plump. Recording only 
fair. The Bohm disc (HMV) is both cheaper and 
far better Warprevret : Estudiantina Waltz 
Philharmonia Lambert. DX1693 A scintil- 
lating affair—even better recorded than the recent 
Skaters. Since Waldteufel @as to al] intents and 
purposes a French composer, Mr. Lambert's 
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torical issu MEDTNER 
Medtner. DB9551-4 
ippealing works 
tempi at moments 
but they must 
formance is a lucid exposition « 


leisurely 
caused me some surprise, 
epted, His per- 
t his own charming 
ideas, but the piano tone is disappointingly shallow 
and metallic-—whether the fault of the piano 
itself or of the recording, who shall say ? Roussr 
Andante and Scherzo, for flute and piano (Rampa 
Lacroix HONINGGER Danse de la Chevre, 
for flute solo (Rampal. Esquire. TW3-005), An 
attractive couphag. The Roussel piece is gay and 
tender, though rather acidly recorded. Honegyer's 
imaginative jeu d’esprit, in the style of Debussy s 
Syrinx, makes perfect recording material 
Vocal. Bacn: Cantata No. 51, “ Jauchzet 
Gott in allen Landen,” and “ Mein glaubiges 
Herz” from Cantata No. 68 (Schwarzkop! 
Philharmonia Gellhorn LX13%4-6 The 
chestral part in this set is all that that of the Suite 
in B minor (reviewed above) is not; and if 
Schwarzkopt had sung the quick sections as well 
as she sings the slow, I should have had nothing 
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Company Meeting 
BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION 
COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) 


A TAXATION DANGER 


MR. J. S. CROSSLEY'S VIEWS 

The 25th ordinary general meeting of Barcl 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) will be ! 
in London on December 28 

The following is an extract from the 
the chairman, Mr. J. S. Crossley, circulated 
the report and accounts for the year to Sept 
1), 1950 

A striking change to be found in the balance 
is the increase in deposits amounting to £41 m 
This has taken place mainly in South Africa, wi 
last year a heavy reduction was shown 
there that the effects of devaluauon were pe! 
most quickly felt, enabling us to restore much 
former high level of hqunduy within the space 
few months The principal carning assets do 
show any remarkable changes, but the mcreased 
activity has resulted im slightly larger net earnu 
We are proposing a repetition of last year’s dividend 

The review of our figures for the year seems 
me incomplete without some reference to the ques 
tion of taxation. Our profit is struck after full pro 
vision for taxauon has been made. During the f 
years that have elapsed since the war, we have been 
paying taxes (on the average) at an annual rate of 
more than double the annual rate of the five pr 
war years 
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A SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENT 
Certain United Kingdom companies, whose busi 
ness lies mainly overseas, have transferred their 
domicile in order to reduce their liability to tax 
It may safely be assumed that such an important stez 
was taken only after full consideration he sun 
substantial, and this trend might well 
to the authorities, for it suggests that 
the tax regulations bearing on these maters are not 
oundly based oz are inappropriate Lo present con 
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It is evident that there must be something ser 
amiss with a system which has the eifect of dr 
valuable business beyond the boundari 
Jmted Kingdom. The loss of revenue | 
adopung a more flexible system 
iol very large and is certainly incomy 
than the loss which the Exchea n 
sutler if we persist on our ut 
would surely jeopardise 
mere revenue by weakening the 
interest which now exist 
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Have the holiday of your life at a beautiful 
Spa run by the Czech T.U.C.—at the saine 
time help the piranha ron 
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Organised by Progressve Tours, there will be four holidays 
during 1951 
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